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INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER 

STORY OF TORNADO AND FLOOD 



K SUNDAY OF 1913 TRAOIC DAY IN HISTOBV OF CAL- 
TIES — TORNADO STABT8 IN MEXICO — ^ENDS IN 
CORD BREAKING FIMODS LN MIDDLE STA'TOS — NATION 
I GREAT IN POWER TO HELP — MILITARY AND NaVAT,J 
FORCES AS LIFE SAVERS. 

Spring came to the earth in 1913 and the northeru'l 
half of the United States was in the grip of a snow I 
storm. In some portions a blizzard wailed through the I 
towns and cities and the hope of an early spring was^ 
blasted. But nature had still greater surprises for the | 
people of the United States and a few days after spring J 
officially was present the greatest tornado and rain and I 
the greatest inland flood in the history of the country — .3 
fell upon the people. 

' Sunday is the day when all self-respecting I 
as are expected to liave new garments and to attend ^ 
lip which is emhellished with the best music rend- 
er the greatest singers to be obtained. On Easter of 
; rains fell and weather wiscpersons looked at 
17 - ' 
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[ the skies. Few spots Jn the west and middle ires^| 
[ mitted Easter hats or garments unless protected fl 
r closed carnage or limousine car. H 

I All day the elements acted strangely. Late ii9 
[ afternoon the tornado which gathered in the soutfaM 
I. probably starting in Mexico, raced north and east^fl 
[ struck smaller villages and towns in Colorado and'9 
I braska. It now is known that the wind played a qui 
trick. It appeared to liit the earth at one spot, boa 
into the clouds and pass over miles of territory, leftlii 
buildings and crops and people unhanned. J 

What forces decided that the tornado should,|i 
I the earth at Omaha, one of the proudest cities ofa 
I nation, cannot be known by men, but just at the « 
I borders the winds came down and ripped a path tfarfl 
[ the thickly inhabited portion, taking rich and poofl 
L fore its relentless fury. fl 

\ In the states farther east the storm manifested £B 
lin rain. Never was the earth so drenched. The gi9 
^^as frozen and the waters rushed into the streaina.^| 
I Telegraph Imes were broken, railway trains sta^H 
I bridges washed out and millions of people unaccust(M 
V'to seas or lakes found their homes in the midst of raJ 
■waters. fl 

f The first news told of the imhappy phght of thefl 
I .pie of Daj-ton, Ohio. Because of its size the attefl 
■of the world was focused upon Dayton, but scoljfl 



ices were also engulfed and the inhaliitants 
left to fight the awful battle almost alone. 

Later, Peru, Ind. was reported under water and cur- 
rents relentless in their force swept through the streets. 
Columbus, Oliio, Logansport, Ind., Terre Haute, Ind., 
which also was hit by the tornado. West Indianapolis, 
Marion, Ind., and a score of other communities were re- 
ported wholly or partly submerged. 

All the customary activities of the people of In-1 
diana and Ohio were abandoned. Railway service was | 
abolished and trains with relief parties wandered about il 
from one division to another seeking an approach to the J 
stricken cities. 

Now and then the train would reach the limit andj 
then the rescuers would unload the cars and take toj 
"Wagons and automobiles, to rafts or boats. These at- 
tempts to push on to the thousands marooned on roof 
tops and in trees were sometimes successful but more 
often a failure. 

Not until Wednesday was the relief begun in a way 
that promised success. Life saving crews from the Ohio" 
-and Great Lakes were dispatched to the scene, their 1 
boats, cutters and power vessels of light craft being 
hastily loaded upon flat cars. The naval reserves of 
lake and river towns were ordered into the field and 
found service in the prairies and hill country far from 
The Culver Military academy on Lal^ ^axr 
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finkiickee, Intl., where sons of wealthy men are educj 
fand taught military and nav'ai practices, turned oufl 
I sturdy young men. 

Boats housed for the winter were hauled to the i 
tLjs and the boys with their military instructors ] 
ieir studies to engage in the battle with the flood, 
ivift currents and dangers of floating debris the t 
ng of the lads was shown to be of great service. 

ndled their cutters on the Wabash river and the ] 
fjver in such a way that hundreds of men, women t 
lildren were soon taken from the tops of their hoiL 
I'ifrom top floors of office buildings and cared for in ew 
land other refuges. The Great Lakes Naval trair 
(station maintained at Lake Blufi*, 111., near Chicago I 
I the federal government was directed to send a crew H 
■cutters to the flood district and the boys and their < 
Iperienced officers were taken in all haste by railw 
fttrains to the dreadful scene. 
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CHAPTER I 
SWEEP OF THE DISASTER 

KTUKE shows men are pigmies — EFFECTS OF BtJTCB 
EaiNG FORESTS — GATES OF HEAVEN OPENED — WH 
NATION MUST DO. 

• Nature on the night of Sunday, Mai-ch 23, 1913 s 
t Week following proved to modern men tliat they sti 
p pigmies. Thousands of lives were taken and millii^ 
I property destroyed in a few short hours and for da^ 
nes were beneath the muddy waters from deforest^ 

r Never before was the United States so smitten l 

nity, nor one so wide spread as that which began G 

ionday of the fatal week. Omaha was the first larg 

to suffer. A tornado swept through the grej 

tropolis wiping huts and mansions, factory buildir 

J other business structures from the face of the earl 

25 
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ne by an unprecedeiit nalural ujihettval of the ) 
inents. 

On Tuesday morning Sir. Bicknell started 
Onialia after issuing telegraphic orders to Red Cn 
forces to meet him there. Before he was half way j 
tlie western city where the need seemed to be greatoi 
he was halted by reports from Indiana, Ohio and ] 
tiicky ^vhere scores of small streams had broken throtij 
their natural banks and levees. 

At this point the demand for coffins in Indiana 1 

f«omB so great that the governor of that state orda 
ets from Chicago by the car load. 
DAYTON UNDER WATER. 
At Dayton, Ohio, the climax of the middle west 
flood appeared to have been reached, Dayton was i 
longer a city, large sections were under water, busin 
was suspended and all able bodied men tiu-ned outj 
become rescuers. 

In the face of sucli a calamity the forces of infc 
gence were put to worli to find some means of previ 
ing a recurrence of such calamities. None could f 
gest a method for controlling the cyclone or tornai 
but floods are believed to be the result of faihire to ta] 
precautions. The flood gave opportunity to those wH 
believe in forestry to point out that floods follow t|| 
^deforestatipji of the mountains and hill sides. 




pushes iutc 




the higli spots of earth are covered with trees and under-S 
brush the waters are held and find their way to thej 
streams slowly and there are no great floods. Bu 
when the exploiting lumhermau hutchers the great fop- 
ests the path is cleared. Water falling from the cloudi 
lies into the streams and disaster ensues. 
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WU^iT XATION MUST DO. 

Out of the floods of the spring of 1913 probi 
1 come new interest in forestry, new mterest in t 
> control flood waters and to produce electrical ] 
bd this disaster, Uke many another, will work for t 
ate good of mankind. 

When telegraph and telephone commimicali 
T)ke down in the face of wind, fire and flood, pufl 
Attention was caUed to the backward policy of the i 
al government. In spite of the wonderful suceessj 
ireless telegraphy on the seas, the developmentj 
jdand stations has heen left to individual commei 
Kiative. As a result there is no system of inland K 
BSegraph. Had sueh a system been estabUshed 1 
lation would have not suif ered the humiliation of sa 
lie of its greatest cities cut off from its neighbors I 
Ift to fight the awful battle alone. 

WHAT WILL COME OUT OF FLOOD. 

Out of the storms and flood and fire has come a 
the caU to collective action. Too long have the \ 
left to individuals and corporations the work of del 
oping and protecting the eartli and its people. In J 
face of such calamities, the puny efforts of individ 
and corporation is glaringly apparent. No force e 
the collective will and energy of the whole nation 1 





ECct the forested hill, or replant the deforested onei 

^ on projects to empoiind the flood water for tb 

t puriJoses of civilization. 
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This book *vill accomplish good in recording for 

tfuture generations this storj- of suffering and heroism, 

nd it will also impress upon the American people the 

Sfact that the time is passed when the welfare of the 

irbole people can safely be left to individuals. 




CHAPTER II 
HOW TORNADOES ARE CAUSED 

I (POTS AFFECT TEMPERA TUILF. AND SET AIB CVBBENTSl 
TO BATTLE WITU ONE ANOTUEB. 

By Albert Ford Ferguson. 
L tiny spot appears on the fate of the siin. 

Mediately a tornado rips a piece from the surface j 

: earth, 92,000,000 miles awayl 

3r a blizzard wraps a dozen states in its freezing! 

isl 

a deluge of rain fills the beds of rivers and*] 

ns and hurls death and destniction everywhere! 

Ko matter wliich of these happens— the storm king I 

(Somewhere obeyed the command that came to him I 

1 the sun — a lackey of Old Sol to jump the instant 

tton is pressed. 

3t was just such a spot, no doubt, on the far-flui 

t that caused the death-dealing tornado which ha^*] 

1 this week a great hole in the middle of our map, 
pg hundreds of persons, splitting thousands of dwel- 
i in twain and destroying millions in property. 
33 
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SUN SrOTS AFFECT TEMPEEATVSE. 

How is it, you ask, that so distant a force as a speck 
1 the glowing orb of day can bring such devastation to 

E "good ship Earth?" 
Well, it is the investigations of Father Jerome S. 
Bicard, S. J., of the Santa Clara university, California, 
Rhicb have proven to the satisfaction of weather experti 
at sun spots are responsilile for great storms on this 
Pobe. They, he has shown, cause changes of temper** 
ire which affects the earth's atmosphere where it is most 
sitive — at the equator and the poles. This, in turn, 
arts a whirl of air that develops in speed — and you 
lave a great storm. 

The natural question, then, is why is there a storm 
fcmetimes in Chicago, for instance, wliile there is nooB' 
i Denver? 

The answer sums up the entire matter of weather 
obiems, for the conditions wliich control the \ocsl 
ittmospheres of different sections are entirely different 
hus a spot which causes a deluge of rain in Louisiana 
nply makes the weather a bit hotter in Yuma, Arizont, 
r cooler at Washington, D. C. 
The reason for this is that a sun spot has instant 
effect on two currents of air or whirls in the air, one from 
the north pole going south and one from the eqi 
going north. 
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America's OrcMtcsl Disanter 
AIB CUHEENTS IN BATTLE. 

The stonn is the battle between these two currents ^ 
when they meet. 

That battle MAY take place so high in the air that 
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there is little or no effect felt on the surface of the earth. 
^^H Or they may meet on a battle plain near to us and a 
^^Hlent storm — generally of tornado tendencies — ensues. 
^^HtThere are two general storm paths in the world — one 
^^^Btii and the other south of the equator. 
^^^|ffhe northern path starts at the equator and mo' 



les. 
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northwestward so long as it remains south of the l^^| 

I parallel on a lin« with the city of New Orleans. G^^H 
bross thiii line it turns and travels northeast unt^^f 
Bends itsctr or reaches the polar regions. ^^| 

■ The same condition holds ^ood with the souH^^I 
Ktli, except that the original direction is southeast .^^| 
Be change is to the southwest. ^H 

I Sunspots having started air wliirls from both eni^^H 
Be path, the tendency of the southern whirl, b^^| 
warmer, is to rise and of the northern whirl to stay C»^| 
I to the surface. If the northern current is thick enoi^^H 
^^Las it usually is in the innter time, the effect of the so^^H 
^^Bsm current will be lost. Anything that will send^^^| 
^Htfouthem current higher into the air will shield the ca^^| 
^^Ktiy directly in front of it from the violence of ^^| 
^^■^ange of atmosphere it causes. Thus a mountain ra^H 
^^nrill sometimes shoot the disturbing element so high that 
^^Brhile a severe storm will take place on one side of Jjjfl 
^^Eoountains, the other side is not affected at all. ^^| 

^^K DANGER IN FBAIBIE, ^^| 

^^^1 A long stretch of flat country, however, will pa^^| 
^^^mia southern current to settle down, if it happens t^^H 
^^vrery heavy, and so get closer to the earth. ^^| 

^^ft That is one of the explanations given for the pi^^| 
^HBence of severe storms in the prairie-like section of .^^| 
^^■Tnited States between the AUeghenies and the Rotjj^H 



The great lakes serve as a deflector of the currents 
in thU countrj- because of the excess of moisture in the 
I.' ai r over tlicsc great boiJics of water and the consequent 
^^Euviness uf tlie atmosphere at these points. For that 
^^Hason the storms on the takes are greater and more fre- 
^^mmit in winter than in summer because the northern 
^^Borrent, wliich freezes and removes tliis moisture, has 
^Hpie easier time. Tlie southern current being warmer 
^Hbid lighter naturally passes over the lakes at a high 
^^Htitude, although, of course, it sometimes creates tng 
^^^nturbances . 

^^H By means of the daily reports received by telegraph 
^^Kt the weather bureau in Washington and in the weather 
^^■ervices in all the European countries, in Japan and in 
^^ne observatory in the Philippine islands, together with 
^^ue wireless reports received from stations and ships, a 
^^nther accurate forecast of the conditions in the northern 
^^Btdf of the world can be made. 

^^H HOW WEATHER BUEEAU WOBKS. 

^^H This is possible because the observers are acquainted 
^^Kth the conditions in each locality where an observa- 
^^Kbn is made and by close watch extending over a long 
^^Beriod of years, are able to tell what certain recognized 
^^Bunges are likely to bring forth. 

^^B Thus if a storm, or whirl of air, is observed by one 
^^B the Philippine stations, the direction in which the 
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whirl is traveling is noted and the forecaster in Japaii 1 
cwi tell what effect it will have on Japan because I 
knows what effect similar whirls ha%'e had. 

The weatlier man in Honolulu gets the report of t 
Japanese observer, together with the Philippine report»^ 
and he knows what these conditions have done to effect 
his country in the past and so advises Iiis people, passing 
on his report to the Paeific coast, where the same system 
is followed throughout the entire United Slates. 

In this way a storm can be followed from the time j 
f its beginning until it blows itself out. 
rThere are exceptions to these conditions, of co\irs6i 
^e are caused by purely local disturbances of the I 
wphere which must be reckoned with to produce cer- 1 
I effects — which might change entirely the character 
|ie effect of the battle of the upper air currents for 
, causing a severe storm or no storm at all. 
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CHAPTER III 
fGOVERNOR COX TAKES CHARGE" 

t EXECUTIVE QUICK TO AID SUPFKBINO TUOUSJ 
f-NATIONAL GOVEBNilENT SENDS TENTS AND RATION! 

ovemor James M. Cox of Ohio took charge of t 
: situation withiii a few moments after the first 
t walls of water began to sweep down the valleys 
t state. He was stationed in Columbus when t 
news of the terrible disaster at Dayton 
ived. He was able at 9:10 a. m. Wethiesday mon 
pto give this heartening assurance over the long dfi 
; telephone to John A. Bell, wire chief at Daytoi 
■ Soldiers will be in Dayton this morning; the le^u 
b"e will probably pass an appropriation of at leaf 
1^000 this morning. I am sending a message to t 
lature now. I have asked the federal governmen 
i million rations, and have asked the governors ( 
r states as well as the federal authorities, for coat^ 
B and clothing." 

OOVEENoa ACTS QmCKLT. 

rithin the short time jjreceding tliis message Gam 
r Cox had sent the following message to Presidei 
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"We have wked the secretary of war this morning 
r tents, supplies, rations and physicians. In the name 
f humanity, see that this is granted at the earliest pos- 
ible moment. The situation in this state is very critical. 
' believe that 250,000 people were unsheltered last 
ght, and the indications are that before night the 
ifuskjngum valley will suiFer the fate of the Miami 
tad Scioto valleys." 

To this President Wilson had promptly replied: 
"Have directed the secretary of war inunediately to 
nply with your request and to use every agency of 
3 department to meet the needs of the situation." 

Shortly after midnight Wednesday Governor Cox 

nt out to the world a statement of the flood conditions 

1 Ohio that appalled the country with its heart-render- 

f cry for help. As a graphic picture of the situation 

t that hour, portraying as it does all the terrible dread 

f further catastrophies that had seized the entire state, 

9 statement by Governor Cox, written in the anguish 

f the hour, when hundreds of the people of his com- 

honwealth were lying beneath the muddy waters of 

B floods, is far more interesting than any account writ- 

1 after the floods had subsided and the dead counted. 

5 as follows: 



STATEUKNT USUED THURSDAY MOBNIXO. 

"The exact extent of the appalling flood in Ohio 
I still unknown. Every hour impresses us u-ith the 
noertainty of the situation. The waters have assumed 
uch unknown heights in many parts of the state that 
t will be hardly less than a miracle if villages and towns 
: not wiped out of existence in the southern and 
uthwestern parts of Ohio. The storm is moving south 
' east. 
"Please give great publicity to an appeal for help. 
|3fy judgment is that there has never been such a trAg?- 
B$dy in the historj- of the republic. 



EVEHY HOUE FILLED WITH DEASTIC EVENTS. 

"Columbus is the center of all activities in bebi 
iie stricken cities. Every hour has apparently 1 
lied with an accumulation of drastic eircumstanca 
"Piteous appeals have been made by men who i 
ri'ounded by water and confronted by the apprt 
f conflagration in the city of Dayton. Every 1 
nergy has been exerted to give relief and yet the i 
[re of assistance has been comparatively small. 
"The day began with a storm signal from the v 
pbureau, saying that there would be a dangerous ris 
the waters of the Muskingum river. All the tdi 
along its source, including Zanesville and Maj 
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: advised. Before noon the situation asmmfit 
[ aspect at Zanesville and the historic Y I 
s blown up with dynamite. 
"Tile loss of life in Zanesville is uncertain 1 
[ telephone communication ceased yesterday at i 
ffarietta cannot be reached, but It is safe to assume ^ 
i same devastating results at Zanesville were can 
I to Marietta. 

"A flood situation developed in the Maumee i 
landusky valleys in northwestern Ohio, but the dai 
I life and property was nothing compared with! 
i the south. 



SITUATION WITHOUT PAEALLEL. 

"In many respects the Dayton situation is abso- 

totely without parallel. The city is unable to send to 

ihe outside world any accm-ate idea of the real loss. 

1 Dayton reported a loss of 100 lives. Later pre- 

lely the same situation was reported from Riverdale. 

Vest Dayton was almost completely under water and 

I houses in Edgemont, a residence section, were so 

iep in the flood that great destruction certainly ensued 

On the high lands of South Park and East 

layton pockets were developed and people were 

■owned in apparent elevations where It woidd seem 

aturally impossible. The water at 5th and Broj 
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-, which is twenty-five to thirty feet above the ( 
rations in the business section, reached ten feet. 



RITEE FOUR MILES WIDE. 

"At this time a river, wild anil turbulent, four mil^ 
le, is sweeping through the business section of D&j 
, to say nothing of the overflow in the residence s 

IS. 

"Telephone communication was established bef(a 

r was over with four points in the city. Bell, 
«pid Bell telephone operator, reported first that 1 
I sent scouts into the different parts of the city 1 
His belief at daylight was that the loss of 1 
I been overestimated, but by 10 o'clock it was know 
t easily 500 people bad been drowned. We cannot 
ist the belief that the loss will not be less than 1,000. 
■"The Miami river enters Dayton directly north 
I south, separating North Dayton from Riverdale. 
, makes a complete turn west and runs about 
i-fouurths of a mile; then it turns directly at right 
^es to the south. These bends have been the imdo- 
f of the city and caused the break in the levee. 



10,000 TO 12,000 PENNED UP. 

until to-day was it apparent that betwt 
) and 12,000 people are penned up in the busint 
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irki in buUdings, hotels and the Y. M. C. A. build 
making; it apparent that the flood came so quickly \ 
the business community was unable to reach the I 
the cit>'. 

The city ball is patrolled by a nmnber of poU 
ade and it is situated so as to enable the t 
:e more or less accurate estimates of the Dumb< 
iplc in the business section. 
'Fire broke out in the square bounded by St. i 
'erson, 2d and Od streets soon after noon. The t 
noticed first in a drug store. It swept north | 
itroyed St. Paul's Evangelical church. The fiai 
:n shot to the south through the wholesale dist] 
iimiing two large wholesale liquor houses. 

JUMP PBOM ROOF TO EOOP. 

"The fire is still burning. We were advised by t 
llone that people could be seen on the roofs of the I 
gs in the imperiled square and that they were jumj^ 
torn one structure to another, keeping safely away fjl 
E flames. The water at tliis time had receded to abj 
we feet in that part of the cit;-. 

"The appeal came over the telephone to the stc 
use that unless boats were sent at once from i 
Lit of the stricken district loss of life would be treflfl 
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dous. It dcTcIops that the rescue from this square was 
c<HnpIete. 

"The Beckel hotel, Immediately across the street, was 
on fire at noon, but the flames were put out. Howard, 
from the Home Telephone building, reported that the 
roof of the Beckel house was black with people, standiog 
guard over their safety point. South of the stricken 
square is another wholesale section and it developed 
that about thirty- five women and children were in several 
of the biiitdings. 

HEBOIC RESCUEa FEEFORMED. 

"About 8 o'clock the flames leaped across 8d street 
and attacked the square bounded by 3d, 4th, Jefferson 
and St. Clair streets. Lowe Brothers' paint store waS I 
destroyed and another tremendous sacrifice of human j 
life was imminent. Fifteen men in the Home Tele- ] 
phone building succeeded, however, in rescuing the I 
women and children by the aid of a block and tackle, : 
getting them into the Beaver Power building, a fire- I 
proof structure. 

"Instmctions have been given from Columbus to] 
the militia in the southern part of Dayton to give vigi- i 
lant eye to the fire district and if the flames start in j 
the direction of the Home Telephone building and thei 
Beaver Power building to risk passage through the tur- J 
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lent river, which ts running through the city, 
boat<i. 

"At daylight fifty boats will go into the bui 
{listrict of the south part. The naval niiliita, with I 
boats, left Toledo at midnight. The federal life I 
ing crew, with equipment, will arrive at Dayton i 
Clevetan'd by way of Toledo at daylight, so that i 
developments during the night are unseemly the i 
situation ought to be measurably well in hand this i 



DBEABED EESEBVOIE BQEAES. 

"We are disquieted, however, by its report fromj 
Lewistown reservoir that the wind has changed toa 
korth and the water is beating against the banl^l 
he south shore, which has been standing the preat 
F the waves for ten days. If the reservoir should f 
■ay the wildest imagination could probably not 1 
K accurate impression of what will happen in Day 
"From all over the United States responses i 
bme from individuals, corporations, trade bodies 3 
feunieipalities. The appalling nature of the trag 
nderstood. Railroad communication is seriously i 
^ered with all through Ohio and it is imperative 1 
^-assistance be given by telegraph remittance. 
American Red Cross will have complete organizaljfl 
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at Columbus, Dayton and other affected points to-mor- 
row. 

HANO TO TBEKS 24 HOURS. 

"Serious trouble is reported from Fremont and Chil- 
lieothe. Dams have broken at both places. Troops 
have been asked and loss of life is reported. We are 
unable to get any accurate idea of the loss of life at 
Hamilton. Both that place and Middletown are so 
isolated that we fear the worst. 

"In Columbus the situation has improved. The 
Scioto is receding. It is feared that when the waters 
have left the western part of the city a considerable 
loss of life will be revealed. Almost within sight of the 
capitol building three men, two women and a child have 
been hanging to a tree for over twenty-four hours; 
yet the waters are too swift to make their rescue possi- 
ble. 

"James M. Cox, 
"Governor of Ohio." 
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CHAPTER IV 
STORY OF AN EYEWITNESS 

COEBESPONDENT'b experience at COLUMflfS — ■ 

__FaOM SKY SCEAPEK WINDOW WATCHED LEV-EE MELT 

AWAV — FIVE STOBY BUILDINGS TOPPI^D INTO FLOOD. 

'Glenn Marston, a newspaper correspondent, was 
an eyewitness to the initial scenes in the great flood dis- 
aster at Columhus, O. His story of the events that filled 
t^vo nights and days with horror is as follows: j 

Imagine yourself at the top of a perfectly safe sky- } 
scraper looking over ninety square miles of water punc- 
tured by thousands of homes — 15,000 or 20,000, at least 
— ^swirling water carrying them away one by one, or 
sometimes literally in swarms, and you will have some 1 
conception of what we saw in Columbus Tuesday and j 
Wednesday. Bridges crashed at our feet — ^a new onaij 
every hour. 1 

With our field glasses we could see thousands of peo- J 
pie on roofs and in windows as effectively cut off froml 
the world as they would have been in the moon. J 

They were absolutely helpless. So were we. No!j 
^Hfc could live a moment in the rushing current, which ' 
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took houses, bridges, railway tracks, telegraph poU 
everything — ^in its overwhelming sweep. 

■ CLING 10 TREES AND U0USET0P8. 

W Tliere were 50,000 people living in this area the 
ifcefore. The refugees reporting to the city hall 
■bered about 1,500. There were supposed to be a! 
^^000 on a hilltop on the west edge of the city. The-i 
Knere still clinging to housetops, trees and poles in 
Bolated area. 

^m To add to the horrors of Tuesday fire broke oi 
Balf a dozen places. Nothing but the water-soak) 
woofs saved the district. Some of the burning houses 
Bfere in water to the second story, and so tlie flames, while 
B^estructive enough where they started, could not spread 
■far. The fire department was helpless. There were 
^unions of gallons of water and not a drop which could 
^Be used. Many of the fires could not be approached 
^Bosely enough to determine their exact location. 
H Meanwhile people were fleeing to the city hall — ^those I 
^hicky enough to get away. I led one poor soul, clad in !| 
^» calico wrapper, with a 5-year-old boy held by one Hand | 
Bmd a bible in the other. She knew nothing of her hns- ''• 
^pand and nobody could help her. 

H BELIEF WOEK EFFICIENT. 

^^^Considering the conditions, the efficiency of the relief 
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work was astounding. Every refugee was told to rej 
to the city hall. Here the name was entered on a | 
card, wliich also contained the home address, the i 
of the relatives for whom the refugees was looking, { 
address to which the refugee was sent, and the amount 
of clothing and number of meal tickets allotted. The I 
seardi for misdng ones was greatly simplified by the I 
cross indexing of the names. 

But still there were thousands marooned on the west 1 
side. The bridges were all out but one. The prisoners 
in the workhouse had to be removed. The penitentiary 
was six to ten feet under water. New fires were break- 
i^ing out, not dangerous, as it turned out, but enough 

ft""— 



WHOLE LEVEE WASHED AWAY. 



I As I Stood in my skyscraper vrindow, I saw the J 
liich protected the entire west side, suddenly melt I 
the river. I saw a dozen men, linemen from the 1 
graph companies, apparently, struggle to keep the j 
up. It was hopeless. As I was looking, the poles l 
to drop. 

One struck a gi-oup of linemen, the connecting v 
felling them in all directions. One went into the waJ 
He was not seen afterward. 

The great Pennsylvania four-track right of ^ 
at roadbed in America, melte;d away j 
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^lUlt. The tracks on the west side of Columbus looked] 

■ a handful of tangled string thrown into a puddle, j 

Then came the panic. Wednesday afternoon tin | 

I started somewhere that the great fifty-foot-lu|^J 




5 dam five miles up the Scioto had given way. If I 
s so 25,000,000,000 cubic feet of water was coming, j 
lalf-crazy negro rushed into the Chittenden 
"The dam's out I Everybody get on 
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noirr to beach capital Dosra. 



[iplc went crazj'. In three seconds the lobby \ 
of its 150 occujiants. Three minutes x 
tlicrc wert (J,000 people In the statehouse, i 
of Uiem slruggliuK for tlie dome. Of all places t 

lint tliu dani had not gone out. It was hours \ 
things were back to the normal abnormality of relievi 
the refugees and rescuing those imprisoned. The pa 
had even reached the boatmen who had just begun 1 
venture among the wrecked houses. 

The city was without trains, without telegraph, 
out telephone service, without lights or street cars i 
without water. The citj' light plant would leave i 
streets in darkness for weeks. The first to recover fn 
the disaster was the Railway and Light company, 
had lights burning again in fifteen minutes, though j 
users were requested to economize in using electricinj 
Twenty cars were running two hours later. 

Those who could afford mineral waters could dri 
in safety. Those who could not had to go thirsty or t 
chances of infection from any kind of disease, 
ire three or four elevators working, none in the hob 
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DEATHS MAY KEACH 1,000. 



When I left Columbus Thursday the loss of li 
eatimated between 500 and 1,000. Half the ha 
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t side bad toppled over or bt-eii curried away ( 
Ely. Nearly all of these contained people who t 
1 to other houses. 
' could not swim, and many who could ( 
: swept under by the current. One coidd ooly | 
sa of the strength of that raging flood when 1 
lat bridges, weighing hundreds of thousands 
pounds, floated down stream hundreds of feel befoT| 
sinking out of sight. Imagine tr^-ing to swim 1 Imag 
trying to row a park skiff! 

It was only Thursday that the boats began to pidc ti 
bodies. Boats wliich had carried these same people 
pleasure jaunts last siunmer had turned themselves i 
funeral craft. A head which had lain on soft cushiod 
and looked up into some loved one's face, now lay stan 
and staring, uncushioned. bound for the undertaker, 
ghastly work for picnic boats I 
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DESPEEATE ErFOETS TO FIGHT FIHE. 



here was an attempt made to fight one fire, 
firemen crossed the Broad street bridge, carrying thei 
hose with them ; then they had to thread their way alonj 
the eighteen-inch core wall of the levee, which had i 
gone out at this point. By stringing two blocks of hoi 
they were able to reach the fire. 

£very man who crossed that bridge took his life j 
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^^M luwds. Every man who stepped on that core i 
^^Pbw that liis weight might be enough to make it ( 
" 'vny and send liim and liis companions to eternity. 

Ten feel from the end of the bridge a group of i 
stor>' buildings liad toppled over into the current i 
hour before. After an hour's weary work the hose ^ 
stretched and a stream of water came from the no 
It lasted a few seconds and then died to nothing. 
was the moment when the water had put out the last J 
in the boiler room of the water works. 

EAILHOADS TIED UP. 

' Of course the railroads were in a terrible state. 
! Union station there were dozens of through tn 
lich could neither go forward nor backward, 
isengers all united in praising the companies for i 
lEatment they received. Every passenger was fed s 
B berths in every Pullman car were made up each nigtf 
p those who could not sleep in tlie cars, the railroi 
rided other quarters without expense to the passf 

' The train I took was the first one to Chicago. 
t in 71V2 hours late. In order to get this train, 1 
I to be transferred from the city to the prairie fw 
nde of the eity. It was a drive of several miles. 
yoat in the open, lay a train. The locomotive ha<L j 
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1 backward for some time, and meanwhile the pas- 

;ers had to wrap up in overcoats and stamp anmiid 

sep warm, for there was no steam, and tlie therniom- 

\ was hovering around the freezing point. 

LAST BHIDGE GOES DOWN. 



IWe had, in order to get to this train, which was < 

{[West side of the river, to cross a bridge at Fifth ave 
^ the only bridge left standing by which most of thj 
t side could be reached. As we pulled out there waJ 
instant stream of wagons going across, carrj'ing fooi 
1 clothing to the suflferers. But when I reachft 
I read that this bridge, the last link betwea 
ufFerers and the safe part of the city, had gone out.) 
\ were lucky to get away when we did, and luckieri^ 

1 that the bridge did not go down when we were on it. 

■All morning, relief wagons and automobiles had been 
ted across at top speed. The bridge began to show 
ness then, and soldiers were stationed at each end. 
f cut down all vehicles to a walking pace and allowed 
r two at a time to cross. Apparently even this light 
1 was sufficient to jar the supports of the bridge until 
^d of its work and sunk to rest with its companions 
|je bed of the river. 

The district that was most damaged was called the 
L river bed," because of a belief that the river once 
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lowed over a mile west of where the channel now is. 
i area had thirty to forty feet of water over it in 
me places. Two-story houses floated down as if tbey 
e chips. 

West Broad street, the main east and west tbor- 
ughfare, was a scene of heart-rending desolation. Far 
Bout stood a half suhnicrgcd street car which was aban- 
ioned by its crew when tlie levee broke. In places the 
treet was completely filled with floating houses and 
reckage. 
I have seen fires, floods and avalanches before, but 
nothing to compare with this. Tliere is nothing in one's 
lagination to compare to such a disaster. One must go 
lirough it. There was a hotel full of people without 
ny conveniences whatever — back to the primitive — and 
yet there was never a murmur of discontent — the sights 
nd sounds across the river so dwarfed our petty incon- 
veniences that we forgot them— considered ourselves 
Hucky to be alive. We at least had a roof and good food, 
iven though there was five feet of water in the basement. 



CHAPTER V 
IGHTS OF HORROR AT PERU. IND. 

OITBANDS MASOONED ON T^ro SMAIX ISLANDS — BEAll 
' DEEDS OF HESCUEES — BOATMAN SHOT FOB CHABGINO 
TO RESCUE. 

Graphic description of the horrors of the flood tliat 
«pt residents of Peru, Ind., to their death and made 
lands homeless was given hy Gilbert Kessler, one 
f- the heroes of the calamity. \Veary, tired eyed and 
nost unnerved from the loss of sleep and the sights 
i had witnessed, young Kessler, a muscular product of 
porthem Indiana farm, staggered from a relief train 
»m the stricken city at Plymouth, Ind. There he 

»unted the terrors of the inky nights when the 
iTahash river drowned the piercing cries of the frantic 

I the groans of the perishing. To board the relief 
lun Kessler had paddled three miles in a boat through 

: protruding treetops and debris that momentarily 

■eatened to wreck him. 

WOirEN LEAP TO DEATH. 

**It was too awful ever to forget," said Kessler wifl 
feudder. "It was cold and damp and misty, and i 
63 
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tght of that black water rushing on pitikssly jo^ 
seemed to take the heart out of most of us, especiallT tbe 




"Night and day yon could hear the shrieks of 1 
■women. And the conduct of some of them! I ' 
piloting one of the rescue boats to our landing, 
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" was pri^ty well filled. One 

r passengers was a woman. 

Ve were moving rather shakily through one of the 

k streets when all of a sudden I saw this woman 

tfrom her seat and begin to wail: 'Oh, what is the 

We'll all be ilro«Tied anyway,' and she plunged 

\ her seat into the torrent. 

The next moment I found myself in the water, 
1 little arm stick up for a moment. I made a gn 
, but it went down. There was no chance to swin 
lat Niagara. I struck the stern of our rowhoat t 
t with one hand. Then 1 gradually drew mysd 



[ picked up one of our oarsmen a little later. 
1 alive. 

EESCUE BOATS CAPSIZED. 



But the circumstances considered, you cou 
Ely blame the woman. A great many of thera 
though, sufi'ered with a stoicism that had to be admirea 
"Then again, I had a similar occurrence. We wer^ 
bringing another boatload to the courthouse when I 
woman limged out despairingly and all of us wen3 
over. Again it was a fight and I managed to save 
elf. Four times, altogether, I was tlirown out into 
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that maddj strcvn and I am still wondering 
managed to escape. 

"The current swept around street corners w 
mendous force and only the most experienced oan 
could propel those craft with any degree of 
One of the life savers from Michigan City took too 
a turn and they all landed in the tree tops. 

"There were as many lives lost in the capsizin] 
boats as in the flood itself, but the boats were ni 
blame, because it required great experience to hi 
a boat in that em-rent. We had 200 boats, but 
was so much loss of life that finally the women re: 
absolutely to enter the boats. They preferred to 
^^to roofs and second floors.'* 

I 



HOW THE FLOOD BEOKE LOOSE. 



Kessler gave a description of the flood on the i 
ight. 

It was 7:30 p. m. when the water burst upon ^ 
city," he said. A temporary dam had been construe! 
by the lighting company and because of the threata 
condition of the Wabash plans were made to breal 
hole in the dam and let the water out gra< 
Instead the dam gave out and the water came i 
roar. 

"Famibes had just finished supper when the ] 
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whistle sounded. Simultaneously oil lights went < 
People ran out to see what had happened and S0| 
cries of anguish were heard. In the rjiin and dark 
you could not see the water until it was almost up 
you. I felt it swishing about my ankles and ran for il 
girl cousin. When I got to her house I was waist dej 
IB water. Cries, shrieks and the repoi-ts of revolvei^ 
rent the air. Swifter, swifter ran the water. My cousin 
and I were almost swept oiF our feet. Ahove tlie din 
I coidd hear: 'To the courthouse I To the courthouse I' 
Half swimming, half floundering, we reached there. 

"We found thousands of men, women and chUdren. 
Families were separated. AVomen were crying for 
their children, men for their wives and wives for tlieir 
tusbands. 

WHOLE MENAGERIE DHOWNED. 



"Then came the roaring of lions and the neighi 
I horses. We realized in a moment that the Wall 
which has winter quarters at Peru, had hd 
Ifed. 

"The lions and other animals were in cages and diQ 
I the trap, roaring until the water swallowed them. 
"But not so the elephants. These huge beasts t 
nd lashed tlieir stakes until some of them got awaj 
Hreral boats saw them trudging and swimming, 
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ing and lashJiig Uidr tnuupcU in the stream, 
was the last wf saw of them. 

"While the work of rescue was going on a j 
glare Lt the sky. We saw that the Miami County I 
ber coiiipAiiy was nhlaze. The reflection in the sky i 
on llic water gave new terror to tlie refugees in i 
cotirlhousL', hilt it aided the relief parties in their \ 

"Tlie next day I saw bodies in tlie water. One s 
wrung by lieart. I saw a couple go floating by — a I 
band and his wife — locked in each other's arms, 
fear llu-y oiijiiht he separated thej' had bound tlieniselw 
together with cord. 

"Another time a woman In our boat was carryi| 
her baby when the boat was brushed through the tn 
tops and the branches tore the baby from her arms, 
disappeared in the water." 

Charles H. Thatcher of 3260 Groveland avent| 
Chicago, his wife, Mrs. Louise Thatcher and 
Charles Hoover were among refugees from Peru. 

house," said Thatcher. "When we started to flee fpt 
the city Tuesday we could only get two blocks from t 
house. The rising water drove us back, and mj 
pelled to flo to the « 



MAROONED IN HOME. 






with all of the provisions we could find in I 



house. These were few and quickly gave out. 
had no water. 

"Several boatmen passed our house, but deman- 
as high as $100 to take eaeh of us away. One of th€| 
came close to our window and said that he would reso 
us for $25 apiece. I told him I would pay hiin, but I 
said he could only take two of us. My wife and ' 
refused to leave without Mrs. Hoover and my wife 
refused to go unless I went. The boatman rowed a 
and went to another house across the way, where ] 
dently extended the same offer. 

BOATMAN SHOT. 

r*As he rowed away there was a report of a revolva 
. the boatman toppled forward in his boat, de 
|. day the boat with the dead body was swept in i 
E among the houses near us, but it never came cloi 
Ugh for us to get hold of it. 
"We saw the Broadway bridge go out and 
ikage rushed down with the flood against the i 
1 bridge, a concrete structure. The wreckage i 
mmed with such force against the concrete pier tbi 
it snapped like a match and was lost to view in 1 
swirl of water." 

At no time were the newspaper correspondents j 



d near Peru able to adequately describe the horra^^V 

I of the situation. Following a night of awful suffering, 
pestilence broke out among the 2,01)0 refugees in 
Uie courtliotuK square. Small-pox, diphtheria, mumps, 
measles and scarlet fei'cr were reported. A quaraTitine 
was eslablished. Leo Freuh a newspaper correspon- 
dent was given an opportunity to leave the plague- 
stricke*» district before the quarantine was formaHy 
established, but he chose to remain there as a volunteer 
nurse and also to continue informing the outside wa 
of the disaster. 



SNOWSTOSM ADDS TERHOHS. 



^^H The night was one of terrible suffering and ang 

^^F Worn out by the hours of suffering, seven perst 
gave up their battle with death in the courthouse i 
the number of unfortunates who succumbed in the str< 
outside can only be a matter of conjeetm-e. Three t 
the sufferers died the same hour. One victim was] 
mother, who had a few minutes before given birth i 

', a child. One other baby was born during the night. 
A blinding snowstorm sent terror to the hearts' t 
sufferers. Two thousand people in the courthouse, i 

i ill by the filth in the building, strove for permission j| 
get into the streets. Those on the single square not J 
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, in their turn prayed for shelter from the 
t storm. 



WAILS IN THE NIGHT. 

All through the night from the steps of the ( 

ise could be heard the wails of the people in the s 

[ as the moans and shrieks of the sufferers floats 

foss the muddy waters groans from those within t 

biporary refuge joined. 

I A man and woman were seen floating down the riv^ 

d, hands closely clasped, C. D. Hollowell was rerfj 

I by Charles Knight and Dr. HoflT, two Pem ma 

■ thrilling attempts. Haliowell had sent off hU| 

Bfe and children in a boat in which there was no roa 

i him. Driven from his home, he finally cUmbed t 

fc top of a tree on the bank of the river. Here he wai 

1 by the two men, who rowed up the river time afla 

: and floated down. They asked how much long 

Kcould hang on. Finally, half frozen with cold, 

ited that he could not hold but fifteen minutes. TIij 

t tune the two men floated down he fell fainting intt 

^l)oat. 

it a meeting at the courthouse, in which the 2,(H 
^erers took an active part, the following committ 
B chosen to take i)ermanent charge of the rescue: 
' Liieutenan (-Governor O'Neil, VrauVTi.^M^XKSv' 
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\ Edwards, president of the leading Peru bank, and 
e Rev. Dr. Bailey. 



SUFFEBERS OBGANIZE A GO>'EBMM£NT. 

A law and order league was organized with 1 

ulzer at the licad. Others on the staff were Sb 
•stetter and Prosecuting Attorney Phelps. 

Tlie physicians organized and to the best of \ 
lity cared for the sanitation. The law and on 

Ve placed an embargo upon the sale of liquor. 
s unnecessary in most cases, as the saloon men clou 
John Mueller and his wife were rescued clinging-j 
! chimney of their house. A man by the name i 

ngblood was rescued after the water had read 
B eaves. The "Island" on which the people were l 

, was a piece of territory three blocks wide, 
duded one block east of the courthouse and fifls 
wks west. In all other parts of town the water ^ 
p to the second story of the houses. 

Dr. W. A. Huff, a dentist, started for South ] 

1 Theodore Knight on Tuesday night. The 1 
fepsized in a heavy swirl. Huff saved himself by ^ 
[ the limbs of a tree. He remained in the tree \ 
ht. He died from exposure. Knight disappei 
[.Charles and Theodore Knight, brothers, were credi^ 
nth rescuing 300 persons. 
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At 272 First street a wonuin was rescued from | 
tree at 8 o'clock Tuesday evening. For two hours t 
had held her baby iii one arm and presenxd her bal 
on the tree limb nitb the other. 



A PHOTfWBAPHER S STOBY. 

A newspaper photographer dared the flood's i 
I and after a perilous trip in a small boat reachi 
1 on Wednesday. His story was as follows: 
[■"All of the survivors were on two islands. The i 
\ reached was at the corner of 5th and West Smi^ 
sets. There were forty homes there and 1,300 pe< 
^had been imprisoned there since the flood began. 

FIFTY PERSONS IN ONE HOUSE. 

"The first thing I saw was a bread line with I 
ndiug in it. Men rowing boats over from the mU 
1 line had brought bread and coff"ee, and it was beii 
Ted to the starving people. That was after 6 o'cloi 
fethe evening, and it was getting dark. AVe decided 

ay there all night. There were fifty people in t 

ise where we stayed. We slept on the floor withoi 

f covering over us, and it was pretty cold. There wai 

t an inch of extra floor space. Few of the people wend 

V'^eep at all. They sat up and talked about the mis 

That was the terrible part of it — there waai't^ 
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soul in the house but had a wife or child or brother or 
iier or mother missing. 1 1 was heartbreaking to hear 

► "Seven people died on our island that night. Cold, 
ware, starvation and grief did the work. One woman 
I lost her baby — slie screamed all night. Every one 
s asldng qviestions of every one else — always the same 
Btion. 'Have you seen my little girl?' or *Have ^ 

^n my brother anywhere?' 



FAMILY IN TEEE TOPS SATED. 

"I heard some strange stories that night as I J 
(ftre on the floor. They told of a man who clung t 
ibf with his wife and child. The flood wrecked \ 
luse and all three were swept away, the man holding 
rth the woman and child. They were washed into t 
feanches of a tree, wliieh held them up. Some men i 
bat came and took the wife and the baby. They row 
9 the island and then went back for the man. AU th: 
E saved. They were there on the island. Every c 
ned to have experienced adventures of that kind. 

POLICE chief's ADTENTUHE. 

"They told a strange experience of the chief of j 
of South Bend, who, with a sheriiF, was distributing s 
plies in a motor boat. Tliey started for the western b 



the motor went dead. As they drifted they bumped 
into a sIdiF in wlueh tivo young fellows sat crying. They 
had lost their entire family and didn't eare to Uve. When 
the motor struck them the skiff* was smashed and the 
young fellows leaped aboard the launch. Then they 
caught hold of telegraph poles and stopped themselvcvj 
worked their way back to a barbed wire fence anti got tha 
engine started again. 

WHIPPED MAN WHO CHABGEU TO SAVE. 



**One man on the island was 'in jail,' He had s 
iftt and was charging people for taking them out of 1 
F garrets to the islands. If they didn't respond to J 
torices he would row away and leave them. As he J 
led one family the people on the island got wind of ] 
They took away the young man's boat, along with 1 

s had made that day. Then they whipped him and ,' 

J him up." 



TEESIl'IEII RV ROAES OF LIONS. 

^They told me about the Wallace circus down in the ] 

i, the first place where the flood struck. All the ani- I 

I. of the Wdlace-Hagenbeck show were there and | 

gh the first night the people heard shot after shot. 

1 supposed the keepers were killing the aniraala \ 
e flood rose. The screams of panthers and lions and J 
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ti^rs arose over the flood and people nearly went mad 
with terror, thinking that the animals had been freed [ 
and wouhl he upon them. 1 

'*\Vo ^ot up at 4 o'clock in the morning and rowed 
over to the olhcr island, which was the courthouse. In, 
that huihliuK there were 3,000 persons marooned, with 
no lij^ht and no heat and not much food. 

SEVEN niRTIIS AT COURTHOUSE. 



it fill 



There had heen seven births in the courthouse the 
night before. We rowed over to the Lake Erie & West- 
ern tracks where relief cars were being sent in from 
South Bend. There w^e worked all the morning loading 
rafts and boats w-ith food, milk and water. 

*'Tlien I started back. We jmssed tiny knolls on 
which there were horses and farm animals. I saw one 
horse standing aJone in a precarious position. A little 
farther on there was a hummock about twenty-five feet 
wide. There ^vere thirty or forty horses there, all fight- 
ing and kicking to maintain their positions." 



\ 



CHAPTEK VI 
NATION CALLED TO ACT 



PEOPIJE DEMAND WIREIJCSS SYSTKM I'Ott INLAND CITIES — 
PRESIDENT TAKES UP PKOBIJ-LM — (;KKAT C()UI»()RA- 
TIONS OPPOSE GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP EVEN WHEN 
LIFE IS TO BE SAVED. 

Ten years after the practical value of wireless had 
been demonstrated the United States found itself in 
its greatest disaster still depending upon wires strung 
on poles, exposed to winds and weather and unreliahle 
in any emergency. The cry for a modern system of 
communication followed the flood inmiediately. 

The people of the middle west could hardly con- 
ceive the anxiety which was felt in official and other 
circles in Washington arising out of inability to as- 
certain the exact facts in reference to conditions in 
the areas devastated by storm and floods. 

With the wires down aijd the situation such that 
their prompt repair was impossible, the administration 
was impressed with the necessity of taking measures for 
preserving conmiunication under all circumstances. 

The people are entitled to government protection. 
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Communication is vital not only for men and 
who are frantic because Ihcy could not hear from their 
relatives and friends in the danger zone, but to the bus- 
ness interests wliich must have information about their 
afiTurs. 

The hideous inadequacy of the old system of coo^ 
munication by wires strung on telegraph poles was d< 
onstrated on occasions In the past, but it remained fti| 
the experience of the week of March 24, 1B13, to si^ 
the government to action. 

It is to wireless telegraphy that officials of the ad: 
ministration turned as the sohition of this importairt 
problem. ^Vith properly erected stations in compara- 
tively close proximity to each other communicatiott 
could be maintained under practically all conditions. 

Were such stations in existence the government 
would have had immediate and reliable information, and 
it might not Iiave been necessary to send the secretajy 
of war to tJie distressed area for tlie purpose of ascer- 
taining the facts and reporting thera to the president, 

It became the purpose of the president and his cabi- 
net to consider in connection with the entire storm and 
flood question the steps that should be taken to assure 
the maintenance of communication. 

The control of telegraphs in the United States is 
vested by law in the postmaster general. The n^^ 
L department, the department'of commerce, and tl 
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department were all concerned about questions relating 
to radio communication. 

It was realized that the commercial telegraph and 
-wireless companies would bitterly oppose the erection 

government wireless stations for commercial use. 




T of progress even wheo it means the pi 
of life. 

As an answer to tliesc arguments, admlRti 
Sicials and army and navy officers called atl 
) the fact that it is worth while for the gov* 
) spend money to be prepared for an emergencyi 
I then existed, just as the army and navy are 
Jied in preparation for war. 
In other words, a chain of stations as an 
br the benefit of those in distress, as well as ft 
jusiness interests. 

Postmaster General Burleson said the suggt 
X referenee to the election of wireless stations through- 
Ut the country is worthy of careful consideration. The 
iostmaster general was impressed with tlie inadequacy 
? the present telegraph system and said that far bet- 
■ results to the people could be obtained if it were 
Itken over by the government. 

It was expected he would recommend government 

quisition of all existing telegraph systems, indue 

hreless, during his administration of the postol 

nent. 

When the whole country was engaged in the 

6f saving life and planning to prevent recurrence of 

' such calamities, the people of tlie United States were 

treated to the spectacle of corporation lobbyists striving 
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f prevent the congress from ivorkinjf on tlie probli 
It was deraonstrated that the people ha%'e no hojjc 
relief from private capital. Wireless telcgnipli 
tions did not then promise profit, but the old wire lines 
did make a profit, hence the powerful money inllucnee 
were turned against the people. Many asked (hciM 
selves "How long and how much must we stand bfl 
fore we learn to handle our own problems in a big wayj 
From all sides came the suggestion that the work o! 
establishing wireless commmiicatioo between all ceii 
ters and the job of empounding the flood waters bi 
taken up in a hig way as the Panama Canal was bull 
by the government. 

Rabbi T. Schanfarber of the K. A. M. Temple 
Chicago, spoke for national conservation to protect lifti 
He said: 

"The country is willing and anxious to spend monei 
for the maintenance of an army and navy, yet it is al 
most impossible to gain an appropriation for the build 
ing of dykes and levees. 

"If part of these millions were spent in aiding ti 
tame natm-e a repetition of the Indiana and Ohio dis 
aster could be avoided in the future. It is time tha 
the municipal, state and federal governments took somj 
action toward protecting the lives and property of tb 
dtizens." 1 
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I Calamity Striket Piqga; 
Our CiljrBomil in Grief 



ntboupaDds Are Homeless 
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•ldi>#n. tHukrnvLtb gritf. We lu> 
'*u<t(il t^ Ihe ptiliil vlUuity in aur hatorj. 
Thf In* •( lilf ihii hu b>«a tntltndfion ibt 
riMd VBAOt be Iilimalpl »«. 

U ti lutliv-ifui BOW to «dl tint trlict 
naMiB m Uiag uk™. .The " ' 
Utm'* Aa^KLilwa, the V. U. C. A. 
tOt^ ire OMip«nniBg ciUi 

Hthorilia 10 briot orfw out of 
eimaio rtscue'these tonfjicil n houiti »illl 
Hiadlsglil Ibi finoiltd nctinuto booK 
ie^tht hnndm. 

til* dty n pfittioaily uaJer nartiil . _ . 
QaiBpxDf C. ud C^'BP'Sy A, o( Covington 
*Tf here, lad 4»)rvUi0g"th* tity under Iht 
' 'InctMn of [ht city autlioHlici. 

Last^ighl.we'fcJlTt lo ijy, Htn iru 
aW:i(iniiiK(iFlcioi4neuid plandfrJariD Cb( 
«Mtfl ^Tl ci the olf: 

Rit:oTTRi> mcunnt will be laken by thi 
^ilitaxy and the polln lo nprcss ud pnttul 
WdltD the future. 

^' oftlmni 

rid. All the leUgiaph 
4iid MlepWae wins are down. Btidf^ei uid 
Indn in diwn >fi botfa railrmdc lud do IdIdi 
tt nanmg. 

The only outside loniDiuoiCatioo possible 
bu b«D by ating a'PcDnsylvaoia ft<ri)|hl en- 
giat te Bradfiud fiota mbich poinl jl fau beoi 
pomible b^ UK. the Iclegnpb. 
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ipnJbklRi 
Wbih creatly cripptid ibctixittiL 
ice bu been miintiiaed Inrboiliei 
t*. T^eapcnton b)Tc iboe btmic w 
«d iiiebt tvtt liace the trM dinger bcgnvH 

Ke mill fan* b«ea noivcd or yat 
II »iiK«^ H«adi:{. L*eai dd'iro* 

North Md *Mlb the C B. ft)): ■ 
crippled. Proa ^neji Id ,IXi^ 
valbout it |i<%ctjciny ouoplets. 

The Ksnq'Ivinii R. R, bidgcm 

ut al the «a*t eod. and there ii 

utuioo Mitju ibe rivu. It ii 
tbd nncb track tut been iruhnl ot 
li Dpea tp Bradlonl and nitnut. 

The Y, m! C. 
Pawile Hill Scb. 
Cbristiu, ChnntiDf Christ, Cfuc U. B., 
Si. ijuys aebool hilL -tod' connlle'- "■ — '' 
have been opcMd fmly to tbe flood 
The y, f/I. C. A hii beta the oantc ^ 
relict admioiitratlon ud Jrooi oblcji^ 
doBS b*ve been issued ud to ivhicb tbi 



kho hare mched the hill] c 



Tbi* moniing Mayor Kiser placed th« Silt 

irtrocnt it irorV freeiog ihe oiott Deceuuy 

The elKlric light plul 



was UrtW ^runn'^ w.*l. . t^im ■ Uiuut ujc dn 

ma in dukneis einpl foT gas, ^il lamps, ud 
nndlcs. The bos[nttl was (ouiid ncedio^ lit- 

lie damam to property is beyond cilcn- 
._v... Over JW houses at leul h}ve,)ioai 
wiuhed'aony utddeslioycd. Sbi«Dc»i**BnN> 
■ - jripedont:. „ ^ 



giae te Bradfiud fiota which poinl it fau beoi wiuhed awiy and deslioycd. Sbl«Dc»i* pnN> 
pomible b^us&thc telegraph. tie^h vlped ont,' . _ ^ 
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CHAPTER VII 

PENETRATIXG FLOOD DISTRICT 
My of fibst belief party by- expebienced news- 
papeb photoghapheh — heboism of two sailoi 
glimpse of ohio situation. 

jPCIyde T. Brown, a newspaper photographer 
t been in the midst of earthquakes, the Slount Pi 
;r, strikes, fires and riots for t^velve years, 
' the first journalists to penetrate the Ohio flood 
rict. As a member of a relief expedition lie traveled 
leighteen hours on a train that ran without orders 
I* many divisions, 
j". Brown described the perilous trip of the relief 
1 and his subsequent experiences as follows: 
|"We made tlie trip in eighteen hours, arriving at 
rton after considerable difiiculty, shortly after noon 
y. We proceeded on the train that left Toledo 
Vest Liberty. This part of the journey ii'as made 
t roundabout waj'. At this point we came up t( 
bed out bridge. 
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Ihing and food, besides doctors, nurses, naval cad 
^i'uph oijcrators and newspaper men. The pn 
ivcre taken from Uie train and loaded into 1 
ners' wagons. There was a haul of tlu'ee aiid| 
r miles to get around the wasliout to the other s 
»*£ another train waited. We walked this < 
©ugh ni\id, water and snow. 

I "In the second train we went to Xenia, thena 
iringfield and finally to Dayton. All along we i 
mtercd Hooded conditions and at times the train i 
■ely fight uiiles an hour. 

I "At Da\"ton we found a frantic, despairing, 

irved lot of people. They were huddled togi 

lerever high spots in the city aifForded a place J 

\ige. The flood had receded somewhat, but 

reets still were raging torrents in many parts of i 

r and the water mai'ks on the buildings showed 1 

J flood at some points had been twelve feet deep. 

"The militia already had established a wall ab 

! citj' and sightseers were barred absolutely. 

Bng the route of our train persons attempted to j 

|^t«:d to go to Dayton and it was with difficulty ■ 

":ept off" the coaches. At Springfield, for i 

bk'wbSIji'wJ^S of ruffians attempted to get onto the t 

^^i[ K^Mta ^ tijej-g ^^5 a struggle before they wei 

"(lo=d^°al"l^■■" ' ''" ' i" Dayton had on high rubber boots. 

I scrte III ft«d«ra »lt. 
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[ possible. Throughout the residence sections of the city 
li people were imprisoned in their second stories and on 
, the house tops. Mcinltcrs of tlie rescue party ■were 
\ taking food to these people in boats, making the rounds 
[of the flooded homes. 

"The early horror of the catastrophe seemed to have 
i passed somewhat and the people had become slightly 
I hanleiied to the situation. Tlicy were in a nerve sbat- 
[ tered condition, however, and tliey showed the effects 
'- of sleeplessness and the overtaxing of mind and body. 
"Xew panic broke out when it was reported Thurs- 
day afternoon that the Lewiston reservoir had broken 
and another flood was on the way. This repoi-t proved 
to be untrue. 
\ "There were stories of fearful tragedies mingled 
' with tales of remarkable heroism to be gained from 
I those who liad fought through the trying hours to save 
[' their fellow men. 

I "The number of deaths remained a mystery. About 
\ eighty bodies had been recovered when I left Dayton 
[ Thursday night. They had been placed in temporary 
\ morgues. Many of the deaths were the result of suicide 
among persons who became frantic as they watched the 
death waters creep upon tliem. 
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SAILORS SAM^ 1.^0, TltES PEUISII. 

"There was a remarkable story of heroism of tw 
sailor lads who happened to he in Dayton when the flo( 
broke. They gave up their lives in the work of rescue" 
Their identity was buried with them in the swirling 
waters. 

"The two sailors were in the residence section of 
West Dayton when the torrent reached there. Ahle at 
the oars, they quickly obtained a boat. I was told that 
they rescued at least 1.50 men, women and children from 
marooned residences, carrying load after load to higher 
land. fl 

"The waters became higher and more turbulent aM 
they proceeded with their work. They started out upoH 
another trip of rescue. They encountered the rapid cigj 
rent. The boat was capsized within sight of many i^ 
those they had saved. It was impossible to swim ^M 
the raging water and the two heroes went down, th^9 
bodies to be carried away probably never to be foundH 

"The heroes whose deeds were recounted to me wrafl 
too numerous to list. Men struggled in the work ofl 
rescue until their muscles gave out and their streng^B 
failed. Large numbers of boats were at hand. Thdfl 
had been sent from all neighboring towns and loca^| 
ties. ^ 
^"Immediate rescue of those marooned in. tV\e Wrtm 
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ildings in Ihe business section of the city was i 
Msible because of the swiftness of the current and this_ 

not attempted nntil Thursday, when the vrai 
i begun to recede considerably. 



METHOD OF BESCUE UNIQCK. 

"The method of rescue was unique. The i 
1 most of the streets made it unsafe to attempt to i 
I the buildings. Ropes and cables were hurled i 
ndows and made fast. In many of the buildid 
Bevator cables were cut and brought into use. 
«tmen used these ropes and cables to propel 
lats, making progress hand over hand. 

"Hunger was the cliief cause of suffering amo! 
(Ose who had been marooned in the office buildiq 
lit plenty of food was at hand once the work of raw 
aime possible. 

"Churches, schools and all buildings on hi^ 
■oxmd were turned into dormitories. Many perse 
Uo were taken out of Dayton to near by localiti 
Every farmer who could drive to Dayton was ' 

ady to return to his home with as many of the flq 
victims as he could afford to care for and house. 

"There were many cases of individual heroism, 
barber, Edward Price, thinking that fiis wife and ( 
were safe in their home in Edgemont, when the f^ 
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first broke went Into the heart of Dayton to rescue his 
parents and brothers and sisters. lie procured a boat 
and after a difficult and perilous trip he found the entire 
family on the roof of tlieir home, the water already lap- 
ping the second story. Alone he carried the members 
of the family to safety. In the meantime the roaring 
waters had spread throughout all parts of the city and 
Edgeraont was subaierged. When I left Dayton he 
bad not found his wife and child, for whom he had been_ 
searching night and day. 

KILLS WIFE AKD HIMSELF. 

"There were many suicides. One particularly traj 
incident occurred in a house in Jefferson street, 
man and wife stood at a second story window of t 
home Tuesday throughout the afternoon calling frs 
lically for help. The street before the house had 1 
come a torrent and no one dared brave the curre^ 
to get to the house in a boat. Tiie water contina 
to crawl toward the two at the window. 'If tlie « 
reaches us I sliali till my wife and end my own 1 
The man shouted. He brandished a revolver. Daj 
n ess fell. Two shots were heard to ring out. In i 

^^■ftorning the two figures were not at the window. 

^^H| "Several men who were aiding in the rescue i 

^^^^ursday met death when a carload of carbide explod^ 

^^^■ftr the railroad station. 
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**Othcr«, in walking about the flooded streets after 

waters had receded soniewlial, suddenly disap* 

I from view. The cause of Uiis, it was learned, 

; that the force of the waters in the sewers had 

1 off tlic covers of many manholes and mea wi 
king into them unawares. 
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DEAD ANIMjVLS UTTER STEEETS. 



"Hundreds of horses and dogs were Ijing dead 
1 street from wliich the water had hacked off 
irsday afternoon. Several hmidred residences wi 
ried away by the flood, but most of the wrecki 
I been carried downstream so that very little of 
destruction in tliis respect was visible. 

"The actual damage done by the several fires tl 
burned Thursday in the business section of the cH 
could not be established, because it was impossible 
get near enough to see. The fire was said to ha^ 
started in a drug store. As far as I could learn 
one was burned to death. A large number of persoJ 
including women and girls, were rescued from one 
the burning buildings. 

"When I left Dayton Thursday night the 
had left many of the streets and it was not more tl 
four feet at any point, I should judge. None of 
large buildings had been wrecked. Stocks were ruin< 
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howe^'er, and the loss of residences was undoubtedly 
large. 

"There was little attempt at looting. The inilitia 
force, which had the city under perfect control in con- 
junction with the police, was on a sti-ict watch for i 
such attempt. 

"The actual damage to bridges could not be asct 
tained easily. The Great Sliami and its tributari 
had so broken their courses that through the middle c 
the city there was one great lake. The height ■ 
above the tops of the bridges and it was not know 
■whether the structures had been washed away. 

POOL ALL FOOD SUPPLIES. 



"The city, as a whole, presented a gloomy aspi 
I industry had ceased. Everytliing had been turn 
) a general stock or fund. Where unspoiled stt 
1 found in groceries or other stores it was \ 
• to the rehef committee and used in feeding 1 
tagees. Where the water has fallen back there 1 
I left a heavy coating of mud over the houses i 
frements. 

"There is plenty of food, but there was concern J 
iother direction. There was a scarcity of fuel i 
tere had been suffering because of the cold that ( 
, following the first day of the flooi. TW i 
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tied to snow and sleet und added to the suSm 

nights were without light. The nerves of 1 
sens had been so wrought up that the people wfl 
fconstant dread of further disaster. The victii 
: in crowded quarters, although relief was on : 
»y." 

l:It proved to he as difficult to get out of Dayi 
1 away from the flooded district as it was to get ins 
[city. 

RETURN TltlP IS TEDIOUS. 

I Mr. Brown hastening to return to Cliieago to briE 
I him a photographic story of the great tragic ( 
aster, left Dayton Thursday night. He went by raJ 
road to Springfield, thence by automobile throuj 
muddy roads to Xenia. Further progress appear* 
impossible. 

"At Xenia I met the son of a railroad' official,' 
said. "There were no trains for the north. It w£| 
impossible to go south, toward Cinciimati. The i 
I met was anxious to get details of the horror at Dan 
ton and I told him what I had seen. I then impress^ 
upon him the necessity of getting out of the district i 
early as possible and he aided me to get an engine i 
[pose to carry me and several others. 



CHAPTER VIII. 
STRt\:»CGE STORIES OF DEATH 

EGE BOYS AND GIRl^ SEE DESTRUCTION OF HOME! 
YOUTHFUL STUDENTS RISK I.IVES TO SA'V'E — THK 
OIELB TELL OF FLOOD EXTEBIENCE. 

Strange stories of a death which hurled itself down, 
ift and sure, from the hovering rain clouds upon i 
pless and hewildered people were told by refugi 

I the stricken sections of Ohio and Indiana. 
; A dozen counties became an inland sea, Fr< 
fse water-washed wastes a few fortunate travelei 
ged to bring to the outside world appalling stori« 
^ death, desolation and ruin. 
. Their stories of the havoc of the deluge eclipse 1 
dest fancies. Hundreds escaped from the first ( 
of the waters only to meet a slower and ma 
lerable death from starvation and exposure. 
L from the rest of the world, the question of how i 
ich these people was for days without an answer. 
Night came down, freezing cold, over a tract of dej 
lotion. 

' Without rations, and in some places without erfij 
^ter, unfortmiates could only steel themselves to ho] 
109 
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out luitil the waters receded and reseuurs and relief ex^* 

Iitions reaclivtl them. ^^^m 

COLIJUJE U1UI,S TEIX OF FLOOV. ^^^H 

Four college girls from the Ohio Weslevan imnH9l^| 
r ' 



Four college girls from the Ohio Wesleyan \ 
at Delaware, Ohio, where there are fifty knowa 
tftd, give a stirring picture of the heroism of rescuers 

■ and the desolate plight of victims. 

One man, esca]»ing from the devastated region of 
Ohio, told of a modem Paul Revere, who risked his life 
in a midnight ride to arouse the inhabitants of the valley, 

^Be told the countrj-side the floods were comiug and 

^■ndreds escaped to the hills. 

^P An Erie train, with hundreds aboard was tliree days 

nverdue, and from it no word could be learned. The 

Hhte of the passengers was unknown, and all efforts to 

^Bach the train by wire failed. 

^V A resident of Bowh'ng Green, Ohio, who fled from 

Hie flooded district told of the death, loss and sufl'ering 

Ka that region. 

H The four pluckj' college girls who escaped from the 

Boomed city of Delaware, Ohio, where they were attend- 

^■K school were : 

^■Miss Mabel Lees, 325 South Elmwood avenue. Oak 
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Toledo afler a perilous trip over the Hocking Valley 
•wh ere the train ran with water from the raging Maumee 

■ rushing oucr the ear axles. 

MABOONED IN DOEMITORY. 

(For two days previous they were marooned in J 

lol dormitory with 200 other girls who subsisted i 
ely upon canned tomatoes. Thirty-five were dead \ 
e city and 4,000 homeless and cut off from rehef whi 

■ left Delaware. Dispatches from the city plai 
B numher of the lost at 50. 

Delaware is a city of 10,000. It is twenty i 
north of Columbus, sixty miles from Dayton and in \ 
heart of the flood-stricken district. The Olentan 
river, which divides the city in half, was its destructia 
The eastern section was submerged and cut off frrt 
outside aid. 

Dr. George W. Hyatt nearly lost his life when I 
crossed tlie roaring gorge which separates the halves c 
the city. With a medicine case strapped to his back, j 
finally crossed the stream by clinging to a cable throw 
from one shore to another and administered to the a 
ferers on the deluged side. 

Dr. Hyatt was the only man who would ventt 
iross the swollen stream. 

g under martial law. Students from t 
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iversiti' were sworn into company K of Ihc Ohio 
National guard, stationed there, and orders were given 
to shoot dead any who attempted vandalism or robbery. 
This step was taken when it was learned tliat a numbi 
of tramps, who had ridden into the city the day befozt 
the flood in a box car, were looting houses. 

»CAUFUS IS A LAS£. 
The university campus became m lake. The build 
if which are on high ground, had not been reached by 
encroaching waters when the girls left. Student 
quarters, however, were flooded and the school was dis- 
missed until April 9. 

The following account of the catastrophe was givea. - 
by Sliss Mills a Wesleyan college girl : 

"The rain began on Easter Sunday. By Tuesdi^ 
night Delaware was deluged. Lights were out, i 
serWce suspended, and there was no water with which t 
fight fires should conflagration break out. All ' 
chaos and confusion. 

"It ia estimated that 4,000 persons were homelei 
and destitute on the east side of the Olentangy river, 
was freezing cold and the sufferings of these maroonei 
people must have been terrible. 

"The boys from the college did heroic rescue work. 
They began at 8 o'clock Monday morning when we were 
awakened by cries and the firing of distress guns. TVvs. 
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organized themselves into shifts and worked i 
tinuously. They saved many lives. 



WOMEN AND CHIUJEEN FIBST, 

' "The iinwritten law of the sea, 'women and child 

,' was enforced mth determination and heroism. 

1 of Delaware have done all that could be done { 
otect their women. Despite the efforts of reset 

ws, there was a great loss of life however. There J 
I way of telling how many are dead on the east s 
[the river. 

"Some of the college men brought the word to 1 
dormitory, where the girls had established a relief t 
tion, that one entire family had been vriped out in a mtji 
spectacular manner. Mr. and Mrs. Frank Melchi 
and five children died when a gigantic tree, swept doi^ 
by the current, crashed into their home just as they v 
attempting to escape on a raft. 

"One little girl, 12 years old, carried from the floi 
by rescuers who came too late to save the remainder ^ 
the family was taken to an improvised hospital, ignorffli 
of the fate of her parents, brothers and sisters. 

Three women were drowned when the police i 
tempted a rescue on East Winter street. They WQ 
taken from a second story window, but the boat, wliicff 
was a light craft, was thrown against a telephone pole 
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and demolished. The women were swej>t away in the 
current. Their names, according to a handbill printed 
by the Delaware Gazette, containing a roster of the 
dead, were: Mrs. Slosson, Miss Esther Jones and Miss 
Hazel DmJap. 






FttATEBNITIES AID SUFFERERS. 

"College girls established a bureau of relief and gav« 

r own clotliing, in some cases, to destitute flood > 

A corps of girls sewed day and night for 1 

The Beta Theta Pi, the Phi Kappa Psi i 

\ Sigma Chi fraternity houses are thrown open for r 

f stations. 

"Professor W. E. Dixon, director of physical cultui 
he university, and Robert T. Hills and Frank EU 
, students, were marooned twenty-four hours in i 
!, when we left the city. The three had been engage 
; work and the skiff in which they were rid 
I overturned. They swam to a tree, which thq 
nbed, where they remained for thirty hours, their y 
Slhing freezing to their bodies. 
"It was stated in Delaware, before I left, that a i 

I was on its way from Cleveland, with a \W{ 
ng crew and boats with which to reach the maroon« 
pie on the east side of the river." 
fWe are justly proud of our college boys," savd "5 
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Edit]) Quayle, daughter of the su[>erintendent of moq 
power of the Chicago & Northwestern railway. 
certainly were heroes in this cmergeney. If it bad i 
been for them there certainly would have been a | 
loss of life. Their work in taking frantic women i 
children from deluged buildings will long be rem 
bercd." 

Miss Lees brought a "flood extra" of the Delaware 
Daily Gazette, dated 5 p. m. March 25. The extra 
names seventeen dead and recounts the valiant work of 
rescuers. The paper is an example of the production 
of a newspaper under ilifficulties. With gas, electricity 
and all public utilities out of commission, the type was 
set by hand and the paper printed on one side of a "bill 
sheet" on a job press. 

The paper tells of the perilous condition of Mayor 
Leas of Delaware. Swept from a rescue boat, from 
which he had been directing the work of saving hves, he 
managed to gain a second story building in the business 
section. When the paper was printed, aid had been 
unable to reach him. 

Walter Kelchner, a student was named as the sayer 
of many lives. 

The damage was placed at $2,000,000. 



CHAPTER IX 
WHOLE NATION AIDS SUFFERERS 

pDB, CLOTHING AND MEDICINE POUIIED INTO OHIO^ 
SWEEPING AWAY OF BHIDQES HAMPEE8 IlEI.IEr EXPEs^ 
BITIONS — GOV. COX HEVIEWS SITUATION AT END ) 
IXOOD WEEK, 

' On Saturday of the flood week Governor Cox J 
i a statement which showed tlie extent of the relie 
frk being done. His report was a wonderful teso 
lial to the big hearts of the American people, wU 
1 every state in the Union had poured in food aoj 
pplies of every kind. At no time was there a lai 
I relief suppUes for the people penned up by tij 
The only problem that had to be overcome vrm 
t of getting to the sufferers the abundant stores i 
, clothing and medicine which the sympathetic pei 
e had provided. 
Governor Cox said under date of March 29: 
"The end of the week finds the state dazed and 
nhed in contemplation of the tremendous and wide- 
ad destruction in ahnost every section. The situa- 
1 today assumed a few novel angles. It is becoming 
117 
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no»- Q problem of fo<x! u-ithia our borders. A c 
which demonstrates how impotent even a great J 

when communication is severed with tlie outaS 

•Id. 

Cindnnati, in the fulhiess of her bounty, shippedlt 
linloads of supplies into the lower Jliami Valley and I 
southeastern part of Indiana as well. Philantln 
Iflplaced prudence, and to-night the Queen Cifcj 
le West appeals to the state for assistance. 
"Dayton and Zanesville, the two troublesome poin 
far as extension of relief was concerned, are in pretty 
shape. The Western food supply M-as tapped by 
'ay of Indianapohs. The Chicago Association of Com- 
lerce, at our request, established a base at Indianapolis 
soon as railroad traffic was resumed between Dayton 
id the Indiana capital. 



LIME GREATEST NECESSITY. 



:as(^H 
es ana 



"Ten carloads of lime, five car tanks of gast 
nd a trainload consisting of bread, vegetables . 
[ilothing, are on their way to Dayton now from that 
wint. Lime is as needful now as food for the piu-poses 
' disinfection. 
"The West is also supplying medical supplies, par- 
ticularly antitoxin for the diphtheria outbreak. Day- 
ton's last appeal was for automobile trucks. It will be^ 
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T to meet this requisition than any previou! 

le, but tlie appeal has gone by wire to Cleveland! 

'oit, Toledo, Lima and Indianapolis. 

If the wonderful response that has come to everj 

[uest up to tiiis time is an index, then we ought 1 

ive 200 automobile tnicks with drivers in Day^ 

Monday morning. These will he used for the purpod 

of distributing the food supply. 

"The military organization has been of great service 
and the week closes to-night with some measure of con 
solation in the thought that every section that has ap 
pealed to us has had hmiger appeased. Colonel Zii 
merman of the Eiglith Regiment was sent at dayligH 
from Dayton into Hamilton, and this afternoon 
sends his official report, which is, indeed, a gruesom 
tale. Ninety-one bodies will be interred to-morrow 
Two himdred horses were burned in the street. Tw 
or three cf the principal thoroughfares have bed 
led into ditches twenty feet deep. 



CRISIS AT HAMILTON. 



|M|^e< 

^^^PHamilton will supply a real problem because i 
have reached it until now through Cincimiati. It 1 
been impossible to get there from the north. WitI 
the Cincinnati supply diminishing down to the ^\rA. 
of need and the Ohio flood situation CMlWri:^ ^S ccrav- 
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munication from both the cast and south, we doubl 
face a crisis in dealing with the situation of Cinci 
and Hamilton. 

''Secretary of War Garrison arrived at Da; 
by automobile from Cincinnati. The sanitarj' 
lions there arc bad and at our request he has 
sumed sanitary charge of the city. Dr. Rupert Bij 
who ivas of such ser^'ice at San Francisco, assumed 
sonal supervision of the work. 

"The whole coxmtry is loud in its praise of Ji 
H. Patterson. His was the master mind at Da; 
and through Uie remarkable organization of tlie 
tional Cash Register Company, which stretches out 
the whole United States, he was enabled to be as pol 
tial as even the federal and state governments in 
first forty-eight hours of the flood famine. 

"The power of the military force finally bore 
ZanesviUe. That situation developed the same dej 
of heroism exhibited elsewhere. Judge Adams, 
merly of the Circuit Court, and now dean of the li 
school in the State University, reached his office at 
home in ZanesviUe by horseback and on foot, 
brought back to-day the first verbal report of the 
dition in the Muskingum Valley. Food expeditii 
from tlie north, east and west of ZanesviUe were 
eessful, rendered so by the transportation of high-] 
ered motor boats by train. 
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POKEIQN EESIDENTS THREATEN. 

''Many of the Ohio manufacturing cities have nevi 
now appreciated the lurking danger of a < 

foreign population. Youngstown and Zand 
Fcre under great apprehension for a considej 

: because of the ominous muttering from 1 

I sections. Food is the solution of the situatioi 

t has heen met. 

j;"Marietta entered tlie list of sorely stricken citi 

lay. The water there has exceeded the 1884 stagi 

I goodly portion of the city is inundated. The re- 

»mmission for the time has provided for Marietta. 

"The wire chief operator of the Bell Telephone 

aopany, Ralph Jackson, reports to-night that an ap- 

i come from Portsmouth. Water in the Ohio 

rty-eight feet high and still rising. Report is that 

t business buildings are on fire. In Gallipolis the 

■ is still rising. At last report it was sixty-two 



"The telephone building has caved in and commui 
Bon put out of commission, 

"All Ohio towns are wrapped in water to-nigH 
pley, Pomeroy, Middleport and Gallipohs are heam 
BTerers. New Richmond, Pligginsport and seven 1 

»wns in Clermont County are m VTOuViVe,. 
Irrangements were perfected lo-m^\. ^o V*-^ '^'*' ' 
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food supplies in the hills. Clothing will reach there the 

Ily part of the week. It is said that there is not a 
ige standing over cither the Muskingum or Miami 
: 
xin 



LEGISLATORS AT EESCUE WORK. 



"The loss at Columbus will be about 100 Uvea. 

xinunn at Dayton, as it appears now, will be 1 
Hamilton will run about 150. 

"It is suggested to-day that the LiCgislature i 
for a week. That body, as the result of labors in \ 
flood districts, is in no condition to transact busii 
and besides the state wiU need at least a week to \ 
fleet on the constructive legislative measures presenb 
No such emergency has ever presented itself to j 
American commonwealth. With that resourcefa 
characteristic of tlie race, vast engineering projects t 
already discussed to change the course of rivers in i 
eral Ohio cities. Experience has taught a bitter lessttl 

"Estimates have been made this afternoon with c 
iierable care and it is the belief that property lot 
\ the state will aggregate $300,000,000." 



CHAPTER X 
TY OF DEAD, DYING AND HOMELESS" 

: LEl-EE OF BIG MIAMI EIA'EE BREAKING LETS FLOOD 
IN UPON OHIO CITY — BELL, LONE OPEBATOR IN IE] 
I PHONE BUILDING, INI^OEMS OUTSIDE WOELD- 
GOOD-BYE — TROOPS AND SAILORS TAKE CHARGE. 

The flood came to Ohio soon after dayhght after 

f residents had spent a night in terror. 

rThe main levee of the Big Miami broke at Webster 

et in Dayton at about 8 o'clock. An hour later the 

: was through in a dozen places and a wall of it 

! feet high swept tlirough the main street. Just 

the juncture of the Big Miami and the Mad 

, and where the Stillwater river pours into the 

i the flood reached its height and rolled into the 

1 section, a wall twenty feet liigh. The flood 

) the second floor of the Algonquin hotel and all 

; Main street occupants were driven to the third 

That day Dayton was a city of the dead, the 

ng, the homeless and the grief-stricken. The full 

F its tragic story was not known until the last 

ly had been taken from the flood that coyeYe,d. 
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lialf the city and the last diarrcd hotly from the nilhs 
of the fire that spread unchecked through the southern 
district of tlie city. 

The whole slor\' will never be told — the heroism 



■uin^n 

hem J 

nof I 




^^Bn, the martyrdom of women, the mad hysteria 1 

^sSzed some and caused them to jump to death In i 

flood, the torture of despair that gripped those who, i 

prisoned in their liomes by the water, waited i 

for help until the advancing flames came and desta 
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KILLS WIFE AND CUILDKEN. 

L man marooned with his family on the roof of his 
: shot and killed his wife and three children and 
I himself rather than to suffer death in the flood; 
irding to a report received hy J. J. Munsell, 
nent superintendent of the National Cash Re( 
p Co., from a man who actually saw the oecurreiic! 
!s bodies floated away. 
■In the Dayton disaster there was duplicated 
Ssm and the martydom of tlie Titanic, the hon 
Johnstown and San Francisco after the earthqualfi 
I'Other men who have ventured into the flood distrifl 
I stories of awful loss of life. To add to the hor- 
1 of the situation, reports reached the state house 
, buildings in the flood-swept district were being 
feed by men in rowboats. 
To meet this emergency and to better patrol the 
Sst Side, which is under martial law. Governor Cox 
^ed that Troop B of the National Guard should 
"bl the ruined section of the city. It was bellevej 
J cavalrymen could cover more territory than fol 

HUNDREDS MAEOONED, 



Stories of terrible deaths, keenest sufferings heart 
; hardships and acts of heroism, ■weie \.o\iVV3 ^ 
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Uie rescuing parlies. Hundreds of people 

■oncd in flooded homes, their rescue at that time I 
[ impossible because of Ihe swift current of the rinS 
Kued people in dire straits were brought to the c 
nail in a stream all day, where hundreds wait to oh 
news of missing relatives and friends. 

Families were separated and men, women and ( 
dren stand night and day at the edge of the water i 
ing for the flood to subside that they can reach abi 
doned homes. 

The body of a man was suspended in a tree nd 
Glenwood avenue, beyond the reach of rescuing pari 
Other bodies were among debris washed up on the e 
of the waters in the southwest end of the city. N^ 
this debris were two submerged street cars, and in 1 
tree with the corpse nine persons were said to have | 
ished tliat afternoon. 

The lone Dayton operator, John A. Bell, who h« 
ically stuck to his post in the exchange of the Cenfa 
Union Telephone Company throughout the long si^ 
of flood and fire, flashed the word to the office of ( 
ernor Cox that the fires in Daj-ton had taken a nd 
start, breaking out in many new places and getting 1 
near to the telephone building that he would havej 



"I want to say good-bye," were the words he flashed 
make ui attempt to e 
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may meet the fate of great numbers of others who havi 
only escaped from the water to be bunied to death. 

"I can see buildings all around me in flames. Peo^ 
pie running back and forth, waving their hands i 
crying for help, but no one can save them. No bo) 
can live in the awful currents of water rushing betwa 
the buildings. Men, women and children in the pan 
of the flames are doomed. 

"No one can estimate the number of the dea< 
Thousands are in the midst of these torrents and no onj 
may ever know how many have died. Good-bye." 

The last connecting link between flooded Day 
and the outside world was silenced. The spark did 
out and all was stiU. 

Bell kept Governor Cox informed every half houj 
of conditions in the stricken city and dehvered orde] 
through boatmen who rowed to his window, eaUed 1 
state house at daybreak on Wednesday and greeted tld 
executive with a cherry "Good morning, Govemffl 
the sim is sliining in Dayton." 

But sunshine gave way to a driving snowstorm lat€ 
in the day and tlie reports coming from Bell were led 
cheering as the day advanced, until the ominous woF| 
from Adjutant General Wood was received that whi 
were most wanted in the one time Gem City wen 
coffins and food. 

General Wood had been marooned V«o ia:g^ "o! 
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e engine house, but was found and rescued at 
quest of Governor Cox through the efforts of BelL 
^Vhen WoocJ wa.i taken to the Ickphone building he 
received orders from the Governor to take charge of 
Ihe troops as Uiey arrived and made a sun"ey of the 
jponditions in the city. His first report was that the 
Hratcr had fnUen to two feet in lite business section aod 
fthat Ibe (liuiger of a widespread conflagration bad been 
avoided by the Governor in having the natural gas 
pupply of the citj- cut off. 

The next report from Wood was that asking for 
coffins and food. The General said several hundred 
bodies were in siglit and tliat he feared that the death 
list was larger than they had thought. 

The naval militia was the first National Guardsmen 
"to reach tlie flooded section of Dayton. They were in 
boats, wliicli tJiey handled to perfection in reaching 
imprisoned flood sections, and they did the first real 
work of rescue. 

How the Toledo sailors covered the last lap of their 
journey was not detailed. At daybreak 410 guards- 
feaen had got as far south as Troy, the naval reserves 
Ui the van. Half an hour beliind them at that time were 
■he hfe savers from Cleveland. 

I Ahead of them a relief train was sclieduled to arrive 
prom Springfield. Upon the arrival of the troops 
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Dayton was placed under martial law, as were other 
flood-ridden districts where guardsmen were stationed. 

Troops from ]\Iarysville reached Columbus and suc- 
ceeded in getting to the liill tops at the west of the dty» 
bringing the first aid to the people who fled from their 
homes to the high grounds. There was deep concern 
that many people living in the lowlands at a distance 
from high ground had been lost in the flood. All day 
there was a stream of automobiles carrying rescued peo- 
ple from the West Side to the City Hall. 

It was with great difficulty word was obtained from 
Zanesvilie as to conditions there. It was reported that 
the water on Main street was fifteen feet deep. 



CHAPTER XI 

STORY OF THE MEANEST MAN— "I WANT 

THAT BOAT" 

PAGEANT OF HORROR SEEN FROM RIVER BANKS — MORE 
ABOUT HEROISM OF COLLEGE BOYS — A PAUL REVERE. 

"While at Delaware I saw college students make 
many thrilling rescues by swimming out into the swift 
current and swimming back with a flood victim. One 
young man swam out and rescued thirty persons in one 
day. He was the bravest fellow I ever saw," said Rev. 
E. R. O'Neal. 

WOMEN AND CHILDREN AFLOAT. 

"I saw a house with one woman and three children 
clinging to the roof floating down the stream. The 
house was whirling and bobbing up and down in the 
water. The woman was screaming for help. Persons 
on the edge of the flood had a small boat, but they could 
not row fast enough to catch up with the house. 

"The house bore down on the Pennsylvania railroad 
bridge and crashed against it. The mother caught the 
bridge and held on. The children went down, but came 

131 
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■tip again near a tree. The eldest cliild helped the ol| 
twu and lield on to the \tq(.'-. The boat put out and i 
cued all of tht-m. 

*'A few minutes Uter a house with an old man ab< 
75 years and his wife floated dowri the stream, 
woman was lying on the roof. The old man was hc^ 
ing her. SuddciJy the house struck a tree and 1 
hrick eliininey fell ofi'. Then we saw the old man 1 
his wife in lus arms and carry her to the chimney I 
in the roof and let her down into it. When tlie resei 
put out in a boat and caught up vnth the house, > 
tlie rescuers inquired for the woman. 

" 'She is dead,' said the old man. 'She died 1 
hours ago, and I was afraid to let her he on the i 
because the \vater would carry her away.' 
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SEES MAN AND "WOMAN DHCWN. 



I saw another house with a man and woman cli 
ing to the chimney to keep from falling off. 
house struck a tree and the chimney crumbled, 
went down before the boat reached them and we nei 
saw them again. These are only a few instances c 
horrible things seen in the flooded district. 

"I went from Delaware to Prospect and the sal 
tragedies were repeated. At Prospect I saw the mei 
est man in the world. The meanest man, I think, 
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retuesi' Stisasier 

r who owned a boat at Prospect. lie lived across J 
Jriver from the towii. He lent his boat to a Baptist I 
lister who used it for rescue work. They save) 

! than a dozen women and children during the dayA 
jMras the only boat in the to\vn. 

FABiIEK DEMANDS HIS DOAT. 

*' Although the minister couhl not rescue but twft 
ions at a time he was doing noble work. Manjj 
ions were swept away before the boat could read 

Late in the afternoon the farmer came to 1 
; and announced he wanted tlie boat. He declare 
would take the boat by force. He said he wanted t 
icross the river and attend to some business. 
*'The minister refused to give up the boat, but of- 1 
1 to row the farmer across the dangerous river, 
iould keep the boat. The farmer grudgingly j 
d, and a newspaper man from Marion and 
ister rowed him across. It was the first attempt t 
i the boat across the swift river and was extremeW 



r'The preacher declared he would take any risk in 
r to keep the boat, Tliey landed the farmer across 

river after much difficulty. They started back and| 
1 in the middle of the stream the boat capsized ancB 

t went down. With the boat hundreds of person! 
I have been rescued. 
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BKEAD FA3IINE AT DELAWAHE. 



^^" "To sliow they were willing to do anything to Y 
the sufferers more tlian 100 students at \\''esleyan col- \ 
\^ge volunteered to leave the city so there would be 1 
less to feed. The students departed at night for I 
^_homes in different parts of the country. 

"At Celina I saw the same suffering. The I 

t under ten feet of ivater. I saw them take'l 
dies from the water at MassUIou, O. Prospect, 
Its under fourteen feet of water and the river at that ] 
point was four miles wide. I saw them take more than i 
a dozen bodies from the water. 

"The reports of the dead have not been sent in from 
these small towns and the country will be appalled when 
the full number is known. From what I saw I do not 
think the reports have been exaggerated." 

From out the little town of Minster, Ohio, in the 
heart of the devastated district, and only several miles 
south of the Grand reservoir, came a story of heroism 
that parallels the famed ride of Paul Revere. It was 
brought to Chicago by one of the first of the district's 
refugees to reach that city, Charles Dietrick. 

"It was in Minster on Monday," Dietrick said as 
he stepped from a Lake Shore train. "Late that night 
I succeeded in getting away. I fled from the city be- 
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big danger appeared imminent. I ran away I 
of the warning that was given me." 
inster is south of the big reservoir and west ( 

Miami river. The river and the huge dam form I 

to a saucer-shaped valley, of which Minster is t 
inter. 

"The man who gave us warning is nameless, so f^j 
as I know," Dietrick told. "lie rode tlirough Minst< 
late Monday night, calling out that the river was risin 
and that the reservoir seemed ahout to break. At t 
hotel in which I was staying his warning was receivel 
with cynical smiles. I was one of the few that gave his 
credence. I got out on the last train run from the ( 
trict." 

What the failure of heeding the warning has coi 
the other inhabitants of the town probably was nd 
knovra for days. Dietrick, who is a traveling sale! 
man, living at Detroit, had little to lose in flying froi 
the place at once. 

Many were trapped het^veen the waters of 
broken reservoir and those of the flooded Miami. 

"Our monitor had ridden through the entire stretd 
of country between Minster and the Grand," Dietrig 
told. "His horse was fagged almost to the point i 
dropping in its tracks. The clothing of the man wflj 
drenched by the rain that had been falling since Sunday. 
The cold wind had torn at his face until it seemed black- 
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died. He told us that he had been riding since the 
afternoon and expected to stay in the saddle until day- 
light. 

" *You don't seem to understand/ was the way he 
met the laughs that followed his first warning. 'I teU 
you I have seen both the river and the big dam. The 
river is away over its banks and rising every minute. 
The reservoir can't last. You'd better get onto higher 
ground while you have the chance. Good-bye.* 

"Then he dashed away to the other houses and 
finally eastward from the towns to Anna and Swanders. 
Piqua was covered by water at the moment, but we 
didn't know it." 



CHAPTER XII 
TIFFIN HONORS "SAILOR JACK 
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FLOOD IN OHIO CITY EEVEALS POWERS OF OBSCUBE 
WORKER — ^TELEGRAPH AND PHONE WIRES BECOME 
PATCHES FOR RESCUERS — NAVY MEN's WORK. 

TiflSn, Ohio, became a city of sorrow and desola- 
tion, paralyzed and grief-stricken, with a loss of fifty, 
and a property loss close to $1,000,000. The electric 
light, water and gas plants were out of commission and 
the city was in darkness. 

The first to die were : 

Mr. and Mr. W. D. Axline. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Kenecht and five children. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jacob Klinghrin and seven children. 

John Canty. 

Here is how some of them died: 

When the Axline residence was picked up by the 
flood and started careening down the river, watchers 
saw Axline and his wife standing in the window of 
the second story. Her head was pillowed on his 
shoulder. The cries of the wife could be heard above 
the rushing water. 
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HUSBAND AND WIFE DIE TOGETHEIU 



Axline patted his wife on the back and kissed her. 
A moment later the house crashed into the Baltimore 
it Ohio bridge. It was splintered like' a bundle of 
sticks. With their arms about each other, husband and 
wife disappeared beneath the raging waters. 

When the home of Jacob Kenecht was swept away 
Mrs. Kenecht and her five children were in the dwelling. 
Kenecht was outside. When he was picked up by the 
current he grabbed the limb of a tree. He held on for 
fifteen minutes. Rescuers attempted to throw him a 
line. Each time the wildly running water held the rope 
within a few inches of his outstretched arms. 

Finally, exhausted and nimibed by the cold, Kenecht 
gave up the fight against death. "Thanks, good-bye, 

boys, I'm " his last words were swallowed by the 

water that engulfed him. 

A terrible blizzard raged over the stricken city. 
■ That the death list was not swollen Wednesday by 
freral score was due to the bold efforts of the Toledo 
rfesaving crew with its three boats, and the Sandusky 
r with its nine boats. These men saved many from 
ath, braved danger in swirling currents and took dea- 
3"ate chances in rescuing families. 
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SAVES MANY FROM DEATH. 



[Jntil Monday morning, "Sailor Jack" Willis ' 

inconspicuous character in Tiffin. He is the cilji 
He took charge of the rescue work. The 1 
saving baskets and cables were made and operated i 
der his orders. By stretching cables to a water-siE 
roonded house, the occupants, one by one, were broug 
to places of safety. 

"Sailor Jack" personally saved ten people, 
after sixty hours of work, with no rest, he dropped t 
hausted. A movement was started to obtain for 1 
a Carnegie medal. 

Four women, two of whom were Jlrs. A. W. 1 
and daughter, were rescued from the roof of a bam t 
Water street by telephone linemen, who clung to 1 
tops of the poles and swung lines to the women, 
four were hauled to safety, hand over hand. 

Regina Moltrie, school teacher, chmbed a telephoi 
pole when the flood struck her home. On her ham 
and knees she crawled across heavy cables to lineme^ 
fifty feet above the rushing water. 



FIVE HESCUED IN A B^iSKET. 



■ County Treasurer W. O. Heckert, his wife, 
three childi-en were taken out of their home in a huj 
isket suspended to a cable. A hfe line was swv^%^ 
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a block and a half to save Count}' Surveyor Charles 
Peters, his wife uud child. The family relayed from 
building lu building. Sixteen people marooued in the 
Bonette Hotel were taken out in baskets, as were ten 
girls, employes of a mitten factory. 

The boches of four cliildren, three boys and a girl, 
were found near the Tifiin Wagon Works. It is be- 
lieved tliey were washed doivn from Upper Sandusky. 

Mrs. Josephine Wagner, eighty-four, laughed at 
warnings of a flood. She refused to move. An hour 
later firemen carried her down a, ladder from the second 
story of her home. 

A relief train that was run to Findlay, Ohio, from 
Fostoria with a supply of provisions came as a godsend 
to hundretis of people actually suffering. Many people 
were at the depot and took what they could get, allevia- 
ting their immediate wants. 

Where the liigh waters receded, several bodies were 
recovered. The persons had died from lack of physi- 
cians' care. Others were in a starving condition. 

General Manager McMahon of the Northwestern 
Ohio Natural Gas Company announced that pressure 
in the company's mains was getting lower and Toledo's 
gas supply was cut. 



CHAPTER XIII 
CHILDREN BORX IN FLOOD 

rNCIDENTS WITHOUT NUMBER TELL TAI^ OF WONDER 

INFANT SAVED IN PIIJ.OW CASE — MAKING A BOAT 
EVERY SIX MINUTES IN CASH REGISTER FACTORY. 

House looting began early and while National 
Guard companies were on duty, they were unable at 
first to control. 

Incidents without number were narrated of persons 
in the flooded district waving handkerchiefs or other- 
wise signaling for aid being swept away before the eyes 
of watchers. 

RESCUE BOATS SMASHED BY OBSTACLES. 

Many of the rescue boats were swept by the current 
against what had been fire plugs, trees and houses. 
They were crushed. What life existed in the district 
which the water covered was in constant danger and 
helpless. 

There were no boats in Dayton which could breast 
the current, and people gave up any attempts to reach 
the business section. 

The National Cash Register Co. centered its efforts 
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'«t rescue and many saved their liviis by creeping c 
telephone eahle, 100 feet above the flood. At first 1 
men crept along the cable, carrying tow ropes to whj 
the flat bottomcii Inmts were attached. When the f 
became so tierce that the boats no longer were able 
make way against it, men and women crept along 1 
cables to safety. Others, less daring, saw darkness i 
gave up hope of resaie. 

Those willing to risk their lives in the attempt to r 
found themseh'es helpless in face of the water.! 

CHILDHEN BOSN IN CASH BEGISTEE PLANT. 

Seventy thousand of Dayton's population were 

neless for a time. The Xational Cash Register plant, 

1 a high liilJ, offered the only haven in the south end. 

5iree women became mothers in the halls of its ofl5ce 

ilding the first night. 

In the woodworking department of the Cash Reg- 

jfter factory, boats were being turned out at the rate 

' ten an hour and these were rushed to where the 

aters had crossed Slain street in a sort of gully. 

But the waters crept up and the strength of thfl 

current was far too strong for the crude punts, thougi 

they were the best that could be made in a hurry. Trip 

after trip was made and hundreds of the refugees were 

taken from this stretch of houses. 
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Then came the fire, starting at Vine and Maix 
streets. It jumped, and the houses on the otiier ! 
were soon aflame. 

In the middle of the street were a few frame houM 
that had been washed from their foundations. Thei 
were swirled about for a time in the water, and the! 
cast into the flames. 

Persons hurried from their roofs, where tliey hai 
been driven by the flood, to the roofs of adjoining*! 
bouses. Then the smi went do«Ti, leaving visible onlyj 
a weird, desolate light from the fire. 

The first to seek safety by sliding along the ■ 
cables was a man. Then came four women. The i 
of the women was Mrs. Luella Jleyer. She is a widofl 
with one son, a boy in knickerbockers. He got out ott'l 
the wii'e and with the a^lity of a cat was soon across, 
But Mrs, Meyer went over the boiling torrent, swayei 
as though faint, slipped, and the crowd stood breath^ 
less. 

By a luckj' chance the woman's senses came bad 
to her so that she could grasp one of the wires. Hai 
over hand she was able to pull herself to the nearesj 
pole, where she rested before again making the trialil 
This time she did not falter, but when she was met byj 
the rescuers at the goal of safety she was hmp from 
nervous and physical exhaustion. 
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BABY SATED IN PHXOW CASE. 



Then came two more women, and under tbe i 
F the people standing on safe ground, they kept Iq 
hg up. and were not suhjected to faintness. 
ne a young man and his wife. The woman ' 
•si, hut when she reached safety she refused to j 
) Uie ambulance without her bahy. 
Another five minutes and Iier husband had 
■ought out to safe ground. He had the baby i 
billow slip, and the youngster celebrated his arj 
I safe ground by a lusty yell. Others followet 
tfety. 

The worst of the flooded district included all IT^ 
ixd West Dayton, all the downtown section, the So 
pide as far as Oakwood, and all the residence subl 
F Glendale. The district had a normal populatioa 
LOre than 50,000. 

The three rivers that run through Dayton ■ 
panned by mammoth concrete arch bridges, erecte< 
few years ago. It was necessary to dynamite 1 
fridges as great quantities of debris and float ] 
Jathered against them and backed up the waters < 
irned the current into the streets. Even with \ 
ridges blown up, imder direct orders from Gov. 
the channels were not large enough to carrj' the w^ 
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hundreds of persons crowded in the upper stories! 
[ office buildings and residences, two miles each J 
\ from the center of the town, and it was impossibW 
ipproach them. At Wyoming street, three milej 

I which has been considered the danger line, watel 
il running eight feet deep. 

1.ACK OF FOOD AND WATER. 

lile those marooned in the offices and hotels were! 

) immediate danger of drowning, there was no way I 

Obtaining food or drinking water for tliem. 

KFirst the frailer buildings swept into the stream, i 

■ showing faces of women and children peering J 

I the windows. These were followed by more sub-- i 

brick buildings, until it became evident that 3 

« in the flood zone was safe. 

The houses as a rule lasted but a few blocks before, | 

tategrating. The body of one gray haired womanJ 

[ted down the stream only a few feet from the watch- 1 

t South Park street. The body caught on a guard' I 

, but swept clear and was gone before it could be 1 

frered. 

isvemor Cox was in direct communication with 
rton shortly before 2 o'clock. The young woman 
jphone operator told tlie governor she was the last 
k left in the telephone exchange and said that as she 
[ talking to him the Leonard building o^^oaite, tbfi. 
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city hall had just collapsed with many persons in 
Alany otlicr Imildin^ she said had collapsed. The 
iiness section of the city she said was seven feet in 
,ter. 

The Daily Xews, owned by (5ov. Cox, was deep in 
water, but holding out against the flood. 

George F. Burba, secretary to Gov. James M. Cox, 
id an Associated Press correspondent on their way to 
tayton had a narrow escape from serious injury and 
'obable death when they crossed a bridge wliich spans 
Scioto river near ChUlicothe, fifty miles south of 
:. The automobile in which the two men and their 
.ufFeiu" were riding barely struck ground when the 
"bridge crashed into the water behind them and was 
swept away. 

Sir. Burba lived in Dayton, where he was em- 
ployed on a newspaper owned by Gov. Cox prior to his 
I coming to Columbus to be secretary to the chief execu- 
^BtiTe. 

^^H Attorney Cox, brother of Judge Cox of the Su- 

^^^>reme Court, refused to leave his house, though the 

^H^Water was up to his second story, 

^^ Fifteen men worked trying to protect the power 

plant under the direction of Superintendent Krueger. 

It was too much for them, however, and they had to 

cut a hole in the roof of the building and camp there 

ail night. The laat one was re«aied late the next. 
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CHAPTER XIV 
RELIEF PARTIES SEE STRANGE SIGHTS 

FEDERAL OFFICIALS TAKE CHABGE OF SANITARY RELIEF — 
GIRL STENOGRcVPHER HAYED BY A HORSE — EXCITING 
TRIP OF LONE RESCUER. 

The work of extending succor to the marooned in- 
habitants of the districts which still were flooded con- 
tinued all of Thursday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday and 
the days following. In many sections were rowboats, 
skiffs and canoes, making their way with extreme dif- 
ficulty among the heaps of wreckage and overturned 
houses, among tangled meshes of telegraph and tele- 
phone and electric light wires, seeking possible victims 
who had been uncared for. 

NAVAL RESERVES IN RESCUES. 

Among the organizations engaged in rescue work 
was the company of naval reserves from the United 
States ship Essex at Toledo, under Cairtain A. F. Nick- 
lett. The company reached Dayton on a special train 
from Toledo and immediatelv launched a number of 
boats on the torrents. Up to 6 o'clock Saturday night 
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^^^■e sailors had been constantly on duty two days, and 
P^^pd to tlii-ir crctlit a totui of !)71) lives saved. They were 
r not thinking of sleep y^hen darkness felL 

One crew in command of Ensign E. E. Liebald, wiUil ^ 
pro boats, rwicuwi 875 persons from the buaness sec- 
Ml and the district immediately east of Main and west 
Eagle streets at Dayton. Many of the suflFerers 
lere taken out of their homes only after the sailors had 
mted to the tops of partly overturned houses and 
opped through to the attics, where the inmates were 
hddled together waiting for death or rescue. 



SATED FEOftI BOX CABS. 



Another crew under Junior Lieutenant Ross WiJ 
ficicceeded in saving 360 at Dayton. 

Three boats under command of Senior Lieuta 
I Tlieodore Schmidt rescued 244 persons. The maja 
f of these were taken from box cars, warehouses, f rt 

iheds and grain elevators in the railroad yards. It 1 
■tiiere that the water attained its greatest ^-iolence, : 
ng in wlilrlpools beneath the irregular buildings J 
ftther side of the tracks. 

Navigation was extremely perilous on account^ 
hany submerged box cars, flat cars and overti 
sheds. 

Several times the rescuing sailors were eapsizedJ 
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',ed to keep with their boats and right them again. 
i a life was lost among the reserves or among the 
Ireds whom they attempted to rescue. 

SEVENTY-ONE HOUHS WITHOUT Bl.RKP. 



hile sailors worked incessantly to save lives Li© 
it Walter Gayhart, also of the sliip's companJ 
iblished a supply station in East Fifth street, whe 

refugees congregated, and issued rations to 1 

fering. He slept tonight after seventy-one hours ( 

luous labor. 

ly those doing relief work or having official buj 
were allowed out of doors after 6 o'clock. Wid 
tiie additional military forces which arrived the dw 
was thoroughly policed. 

Even with the careful policing some robbing ] 
been done. 

It was impossible to do much relief work at night ara 
the curfew order was due in part tn the advisability c 
keeping the men where they could protect their ow 
households if necessary. 

Fronts of stores had been broken down and mej 
chandise was exposed. Some of this was stolen. Ob 
thief gathered a quantity of jewelry and was makinj 
away with it in a traveling bag when arrested. 

'he authorities were ready to take etieT^feVvi. ^&ss 
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ures. This was shown when Major Dvipuy, angered a 
certain undertakers, expressed Iiimsell' in the foUawing ■ 
jitement: 

"Tliese body-snatchinff ghouls who operate as nndepl 
kers %nll be treated as they deserve if it takes the en- 
■ military power at the command of tlie medical de- 
irtment of the Ohio N. G. 

"All mtdieal and military officers have received or- 
Srs promptly to arrest any undertaker or other person 
bo recovers a hody and does not immediately report it 
f this department." 

FEABS OF EPniEMIC. 



Major Dupuy said also he feared an epidemic i 
the most rigid sanitary rules were enforced. 

"There are thousands and thousands of dead hcH 
and other animals strewn about the city," said ' 
surgeon as he directed his force in the field, 
we are impressing into service large numbers of I 
fc will require many days to dispose of the carcassf 
"To add to the menace of the situation, we foi 
At, with one or two exceptions, every stock of ( 
i Dayton was destroyed by the flood.'' 

Major Dupuy said the city has been divided int« 
fciutary districts, each in charge of an officer of .^ 
'■ corps of the National Guard. 
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L large corps of men was kept active in disposing a 
and in disinfecting all premises occupied bj 
Strict orders regarding tlie disposition 
age were issued and the people were advised, 
i of bulletins posted iii conspicuous places in i 
ts, how best to preserve the public health. 

TO AVEHT PESTILENCE. 

L, small army of sanitary inspectors was ]>ressed inq 

; and every effort made to prevent any outbreal 

ipestilence. It was owing to the frightful flood cod 

ns throughout the entire ten-itory of which Dayt< 

( heart, rendering transportation facilities of i 

Bs useless, that supplies for the medical corps ( 

ve until several days after the flood broke. 



U. a. TAKES SANITATION CONTROL. 

rrangements for placing sanitary measures in tn 
s of federal officials were completed at the confe^ 
ft among Secretary Garrison, Major General Leoifc 
jTWood, Surgeon General Rupert Blue and thi 
I relief committee, headed by Jolm H. Patterson 
i,fter Secretary Garrison had talked over the telq 
ne with Governor Cox he decided that while ta 
state troops would be able to police the city, the federa 
(vernnient should have charge of the sanitation. 
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Mr. Garrison saiti that Major Thomas Rha 

■operation with Major James C. Normoyle, ' 

«re charge in Dayton. Major Xormoyle had < 

Doe in furthering relief in the Mississippi flooi 

trict last year. 

Secretary Garrison gave out the substance am 
telegram to President Wilson, as follows: 

"1 find the situation at Daj-ton to he as foil 
The flood has subsided so that they have communia 
with all parts of the city, no one being now in any J 
tion of peril or without food or shelter. 

"The National Cash Register plant has been turnS 
into a supply depot and lodging place for those wh(^ 
have no other place. 

"Surgeon General Rlue and some of his officersj 

fe, as are also some naval surgeons. 
"We are all working in concert. 
"The governor, the mayor, the local committees and 
the citizens have all expressed much gratitude at the 
action of the national govermnent and have welcomed 
us warmly, all of them stating that the fact that a direct 
representative has been sent to their community has 
been of the greatest benefit to the morale of the city. 
"I find a competent force is already organized to 
clean up the streets, remove the debris and do general 
work of that description and have agreed to work under 
the direction of the army surgeon I leave in charge of 
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"I think tit: I'jt f - ... * 
that this coiizLui^TT v._ f_- i 

lem of repair. rer::rE •:.:•:. l' I :t:.i* „:-: r.. 

"I will go biix :: C:.::.:iz. :::-j*:.: :: c.: :.: ' 
touch with iTiarirrs It:: ur."..-: -: i :: trt. i:. : '' .\\ j: :.^ 
Columbus at the e2;rl>-: r:-:i:.tr.:, 

"Governor Ccx :rll^ ir.t ::.i: :.t ::..r.i:5 r.-i::-:r> ::rc :n 
a satisf acton' cor.d-r:r- hz C :!j:i:.'u?: ::.i: he h:i> :^:r.v!o 
immediate supply c: ir.ei>.:r.rs ar.i z'vxt :\':cc>y<\T:c^. 
and that much of eaih :^ :ri :he -^av. 

"The weather is nne ar.i :h^re i~»es i:?: >cc::: tv^ Ix* 
any cause for appreherj-sion :f :ur:her ncvi? :n the 
vicinitv of Davton." 

13,000 LIVE ox EATIOXS. 

Fifteen thousand persons subsisted on rations given 
out under direction of the relief committee at Dayton 
and elsewhere. Ten thousand of these, it is ostiniati\U 
were in their homes and food was carried to thoni in 
boats and automobiles. 
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M About 5,000 were caretl for at the relief stations. 

■ The relief committee made no allcmpl to keep a rec- 

Kd of Uic ntunber of rations sent out. There was 

lenty of food and it was placed in baskets in lots to 

■rve five persons for two days. 

f Over candles, given out with the food, the people are 

Boking cotTee, hut other food is eaten eold. 

W There was no gas and little coal. 

u The relief stations were taxed to capacity, for the 

Bod has subsided enough to allow people to leave their 

pmes. 

I Homes of persons more fortunate were thro^vn open 

p those whose houses were swept away or destroyed. 

iComes usually housing four or five persons in many in- 

nnces sheltered twenty to thirty. 

I LACK FOOD FOUH DATS. 

I The relief committee sent tons of food to these j 
Be. Some were found on Saturday in the more remd 
fictions who had not tasted food since Tuesday. 
I Dr. William Colby Rucker, assistant surgeon f 
pitl of the United States public health service, who c 
from Washington at the direction of the Secretary i 
Be Treasury, with Surgeon General Blue, outlined 1 
fcoitary conditions of the city as follows : 
K "A survey of conditions in Dayton shows that { 
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sanitarj'' situation is not so bad as was first thought. 
Citizens have been warned to boil all drinking water 
and to bury refuse. City water is now flowing under 
twenty-pound pressure. Sewers in some sections are 
again in operation. The city expects to have others 
working tomorrow. 

"The city has been divided into sanitary districts, 
and physicians who have been sworn in as district sani- 
tary ofiicers are being instructed as to their precise 
duties as heads of these districts." 

GIRL RIDES SWIMMING IIOKSE. 

While the sur\'^ivors were being cared for the pathos 
of the flood came to light in stories told by many. Oc- 
casionally the tragedy was made the more dramatic 
through contrast with an incident full of humor and 
romance. 

Of the thousands of remarkable escapes the expe- 
rience of Miss Flossie Lester, a stenographer, who was 
marooned on an overturned moving van in Edgemont, 
a suburb of Dayton, was considered one of the oddest. 
With several men, Miss Lester mounted on a passing 
van when the flood came. The van was soon over- 
turned and the party thrown into the icy water. 

The horses that had been hauling the van broke 
loose and separated, swimming fox thm \\\e'&* Otnk. 'ciL 
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^■mi pnssMl dose to %fi$$ Lester, M'ho j^asped a dan- 

^wiH strap aitd succeeded in ctimbing astride the ani- 

^U's back. 

^V For more than a mile and a half Miss Lester clung 

■Mth her amis about tlie horse's neck until it reached a 

Ugh approach of the levee near a farm house. Here 

HEiss licster fell unconscious to the ground. She was 

^Ken in by the farmer's family. The horse was taken 

^Hthe barn. 

^1 Miss Lester told rescuers that she would buy the 

^KBe if its owner could be found. 

^M LIVE I-DNG ON GBAPEFEUIT 

^H Mrs. Clinton Wallace and her three children, 
^Bnck avenue, had an experience of another kind, 
^pere marooned without food until rescued Saturtj 
^pght. They subsisted on grapefruit, a box of whi 
^■ey caught as it floated up to a window. 
H C. H. Pfeffer, treasurer, and C. D. Gutlip, divi- 
^Kin superintendent of a Detroit automobile company, 
Kho hurried as best they could through the flooded dis- 
^pict from the Michigan metropolis to Dayton to rescue 
BPfeffer's sister, found her with another woman, both 
'-with babies in arms, on the roof of a farmer's home in 
Riverdale, their feet resting on the eaves-trough. 

There were seven feet of water in JEtiverdale, Mr. 
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Teffer said, and 300 or 400 persons were marooned in 
second stories. He offered to take a boat load from 
one house, but as there was not room for every one nagi 
would leave their perches. 

While those in Dayton had adventures enough \ 
last the remainder of their lives, frantic fathers i 
husbands, wives and mothers out of town when n 
of the flood reached them also had troubles in attemi^ 
ing to return. With railroads out of commission i 
Omaha tornado district and floods rampant from wesj 
ern Pennsylvania to the Mississippi, they found * 
difficult to return. 

W. R. Sullivan, a Dayton business man on his w^ 
to Denver, heard of the flood while at Grand Islani 
Neb. He returned to Lincoln, Neb., where the di| 
culties of travel began. He darted to Kansas Citj 
where delay confronted Iiim; back to St. Joseph, Meg 
but here, too, no railroad would promise to deliver 1 
to Daj-ton. Finally he went to St. Louis, caught I 
train to Guthrie, Ky. ; worked back through Louisvi 
to Cincinnati, and from the last city arrived home in i 
automobile. He found the relief committee had cod 
mandeered his own motor car and that liis wife hiQ 
given away most of her bedding, clothing and food, t 
that she and the children were safe. 

Satisfied, Mr. Sullivan offered his services to I 
His story is a sample of hundreds. 
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SWIMS IN SEKKINfl P.VMU.T. 

A dnigjjist of Antlcrson, Ind., whose family ' 
biting in Dayton, arrived in a stale of collapse. De- 
niring of traveling by rail, he set out to conquer tbe 
"Where be coiild he hired veliicles, but he pur- 

1 a straight course, fording or swimming icy waters, 

nging through swamps and crawUng over broken 
||d dangerovis trestles. His feet, knees and hands 
ire swollen when he reached Riclmiond, Ind. 

Jones learned his storj', but not his name. It never 

i known whether he found his family. 




CHAPTER XV 
HUMAN Sn)E OF THE DISASTER 

NOE ESCAPES AND INCIDENTS — A NOVEL KESCUE ( 
-FIGHT WITH DBOWNINQ EATS — "SATE THEM 
DIE." 

As the story of the floods was told piecemeal by t 
BUsands who crept by devious and desperate nieai 
; of the stricken districts the world was furnis] 
i most dramatic and tragic tales involving sufferir 
irage, terror, and occasionally the meaner side i 
nan nature that led to looting and vandalism 1 
nan coyotes. These latter were summarily del 
I and on the whole they were remarkably few i 
aiber. 

It was a time to bring out the good in men and t 

ords of the thousands of brave rescues and sacrifiei 

iBde during the trj'ing week of flood and storm stand 

t a monument to the inherent goodness of mankind. 

Among tlie stories of suffering and thrilling evei 

I that of a man who came into the Pennsylvania r 

1 station in West Dayton, where temporary Wei 

I Union headquarters had been established, and, 
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f some bread on a table, exclaimed: "That's the 
pead I've seen since Monday." He helped himself. 

UOTIIEB TOHN FBOil CHILD. 



:&^^ 



At Peru, Ind., a woman and two girls were loaded 
) a boat from the second story of a house. A boy 
jght years old was left beliind. The mother was wild. 
lie tried to turn buck and get the boy, hut the boat 
■8 filled to capacity and the lad was left behind. 
Another case where a family were taken from their 
home and the daughter, a pretty child of ten, was miss- 
ing. The father returned to tlie house, rescued the 
cliild, but when he returned the boat had been swept 
AWay by the swift current. A moment later tlie rush of 
Mters engulfed the house. 

Heroes unsung and unnamed were made in flood- 
ffcpt Dayton during the days when the waters were 
nning the highest and when the lives of thousands of 
srsons were imperiled. The stories as told speak vol- 
mes for sturdy American manhood. 

WOMEN AND CHILDEEN FIEST. 
"Women and children first," was the order that went 
Jit when the volunteer rescuers in boats first began 
work. The order was obeyed to the letter. 
Women and children were first taken from the inun- 
dated houses. The men were left behind and told to- 
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swim. Many did swim to places of safety. Othei 
could uot swim and were lost to tlie world. 

BABES BORN IN FLOOD. 

Babies saw the light of day for the first time durita 
the dark days when Dayton was cut off from the wo 
by tlie flood. In one church three babies were born i 
one afternoon. Another baby came into the world in'i 
motor boat. Its mother was being rushed to a place c 
safety when the stork dropped down into the boat am 
left its tiny bundle. 

HOTEL GUESTS FOBTUNATE. 

Three hundred guests in the Algonquin Hotel wi 
favored ones. They suffered little or no discomfort 
cept from the cold. The water rose high about 
hotel, hut there was plenty of room on the upper flooq 
for every one. Provisions and supplies were moved 
of the danger zone as the waters were rising. Mei 
were served regularly. 



0EDER8 LOOTERS KILLED. 

Two men caught looting were taken before the chid 
of police by soldiers, "Don't bring looters to me," said 
the chief. "Kill them if you catch them looting." 
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NOVEL RESCCE CAH. 

Here is the way in which a number of persons were 
rescued from danger in West Dayton: A flat car 
wcighled down «'ith pig iron was run into the flooded 
ue on street car tracks. Six men went on the car; a 
indred other men at the end of a steel cable furnished 
motive power. Men, women and children wer« 
aken from submerged houses. Then the signal was 
bven to haul away. 



DIE IN SIGHT OF SAFETY. 



4 



Rescuers Thursday afternoon saw a large frame 
ise floating down the river tossed high in the waves 
bd buffeted by the adverse currents. Four women 
^e seen in the windows of the house. Near the Main 
treet bridge the women were seen to wave their hands 
; the people on the banks. Then the floating house 
Tick the bridge. For a moment the house was lost to 
Wght. A little later it bobbed up below the bridge. 
But the faces of the women at the window were gone. 
They had met death just when they had almost reached 
rfety. 

CEAZED BY EXPOSURE. 

'A. mother threw her boy from the window 
merged house to boatmen who had drawn m 
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Hd did not strike the boat. He fell into the water « 
% drowned. The mother was saved. A young hid 
was seen holding his wife, who was trying ; 
low herself into the flood. The woman was holding 
9 small children in her arms. She had hecome eras 
I exposure and fright. All were rescued. 

BABIES LOST FOBEVEH. 

PHeartrending scenes were to he witnessed alni 
minute as the rescued were being brought ; 
je were hundreds waiting at these places for soijl 
gs of missing ones. Sometimes a mother 
rught in. Her husband would see her and she wod 
be clasped in his arms. Then he asked where the bali| 
There would come a wail from the mother. Th) 
r was not there ; it had been lost. . 

rOHCED TO KILL EATfl. 

■A party of rescuers approaching a house ab 
I the water was rurming five feet deep heard sd 
shots fired in rapid succession. The rescue] 
Souted and a man's face appeared at a window, 
had been shooting at a horde of rats that were trying ^ 
t on the dry upper floor. 
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SLAVS ENTISE FAHILT. 

' In one of the foreign settlements a father shot and 
i his wife and f<iiir children. Then he jumped into 
flood and was drowned. 

'. HITNDKEI) AND FIFTY IN WONDERFCL ESCAPE. 

. J. Baird told the story of the marvelous escape 
SSO men and women who were penned up in the City 
^tional Bank building. 
"We were all right," he said, "until the fire came. 
We cut the elevator cables and attracted the attention 
of a boatman. He risked his life to come near the build- 
ing. He pulled the cable over to the courthouse and 
both ends were made fast. Then in the glare of the 
burning buildings, every one of us, men and women, 
made our way, hand over hand, over the stretched cable 
to the old courthouse. Women went first. I believe 
every one got over in safety." 



CHAPTER XVI 
EXCITING INDIVIDUAL ESCAPES 

NG CHILDBEN FBOM OBPHANs' HOME — SAVES I 
MEE ENEMY — "EUN FOB VOUB LIVES" — PEIBONEBS % 
LIGHT PLANT — EVANSVILLE, IND., INHABITANTS , 
DANGEB. 

L. J. CuUen of Butte, Mont., who was in Fern, In 
»ped only after he had been rowed four miles fw 
■ courthouse to dry land and tlien walked twenty-f 
Oes to Rochester, Ind., where he boarded a train. 

Boatmen in Peru reaped fortunes by carrying fl« 
BTerers from the danger zone, according to M. 1 
lott, a traveling salesman from New York. 

GIVE UP BOOMS TO MOTHEBS. 

"The conditions at Peru cannot be told," said 1 
ott. "The appalling immensity of the loss and i 
ng numbs the brain of any one who has been throuj 
: district. I was at a hotel across the street from t 
rthouse and Wednesday niglit six babies were bo3 
g Women who lay on the bare floor of the building. 
I them rowed across the street and gave them < 
rooms." 
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SATEX roaMEB ENEUT. 
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^ Mictiael Faiisler, prosecuting attorney at Loj 
port, liid., was the leader of the rescue work ami iiid- 
dentally figured, almost at the cost of his life, in the 
most dramatic incident of tiie flood. He and John 
Johnson, the iiostniaster, were in a hoat with two 
women, each of whom had a baby in her arms. The 
boat capsized in six feet of water. 

The prosecutor grabbed one of the women and her 
babe and caught a protniding telephone pole. From 
this position the prosecutor was rescued by a man whom 
he had tried only a few months before to put into the 
penitentiary. 

Fansler's rescuer was Roy Titus, who went to his 
aid by the aid of a rope which Mrs. Titus was holding 
from the second story window of their home near by. 
The postmaster was saved by the sensational effort of a 
Chicago traveling man, D. L. McClure, who dived 
from the second floor of the Barnett Hotel. 

During the worst day of the flood at Logansport, 
some one sent broadcast a report that the Cehna dam 
had broken. "Run for your lives," was the message 
which flashed across the roofs. Bells and whistles were 
sounded in alarm. There were instances where the 
alarmed actually jumped into the torrents wliich circled 
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leir homes and would have drowned but for the patrol- 
Dg boats. 

SAVED BY lineman's "OIG." 



Imprisoned in the municipal light plant at Berea, 
>hio, and forced to fight for their Uves against the ris- J 
%g flood of Rocky river for more than twelve hours, 
\ M. Dorland, chief electrician; C. Mohr, second engi- 
eer, and John Wilczyk, en^neer, were rescued after 
half dozen attempts had failed. 

Mohr, separated from his companions when a sud- 
en rise of water drove them to the top of the machin- 
ly, managed to cut his way through the roof of the 1 
uUding and climb to the top of a telegraph pole. 

From this point he was rescued by men on shore by ] 
leans of a steel cable and a lineman's "gig" in which ] 
e was pulled across the swollen river. 

Dorland and Wilczyk made their way through the 1 
oof and reached shore by climbing along a steel cable, 
a.nd over hand. 

Previously Jesse Haley went up the Rocky river i 
lats and put out into the flood in a rowboat, in an at- 
empt to rescue the beleaguered electricians. 

Haley's boat was caught in a swift current ; 
arried 300 feet down the river, lodging in a clump ( 
Men on shore threw Haley a fish Im^, "«fc\tf 
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H-ilh lead. A heavy rope was made fast to the fiah line 
and Haley puIletJ it to Iiim, tying it about his body. 

The men on shore started to pull the stranded b«t 
nd its occupant to safety, but before land was reached 
lie boat capsized. Haley was pulled under water to 
he bank, where he was revived. 

The rescue of sixty-nine orphans and six nurses 

iter several of their companions had been drowned, 

fras accomplished at Fort Wayne, Ind., by the Chicago 

Bife-saving crew of the United States government 

nder Capt. Charles Carland. 

The efficiency of the motor boat and the hawsers 
arried by the crew was proved in a startling manner at 
Fort Wayne. 

The county orphan asylum was crowded with chil- 
[ren and nurses and they were gradually driven back 
ntil the only dry place was one room on an upper floor. 

NURSE AND CHIUJEEN DEOWN. 

A volimteer crew went to the rescue of the children 

1 a small boat. It capsized with a nurse and four chil' 

All were drowned except one child. The hope 

bf the little children from 8 months to 12 years old was 

Jien buoyed up by the promise that the Chicago life- 

iaving crew was coming. 

The Chicago live-savers came in the nick of time 
nd as the water was threatening to swallow up the lit- 
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s group, sixty-nine children and six nurses were saved 
' tfaor motor boat. Soon aftem'ard the orpliati asy- 
8 swamped from top to bottom. 
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Residents of £vansviUe, Ind., began leaving their 
homes on Thursday of flood week. The Ohio river was 
expected to pass the forty-6ve foot mark, and bring tiift 

water up to witliin two feet of the mark readied by the! 
isostrous flood in Januarj'. Thousands of persons lir-, 
ig in Oakdale, a suburb of the city, fled from tbdr 
homes in terror. The city engineer began building flood* 
gates at the upper end of tlie city to protect the people-, 

t Mayor Heilman and city officials spent most of \iit\ 
ay making preparations to care for the destitute andj 
icured promises of assistance from the Salvation Jt 
nd tlie Associated Charities. 
TBAIN SEttVICE ANNULLED, 
All train schedules in the flood districts i 
ulled. Railroad traffic in Southern Indiana was J 
pletely paraljTied. Many refugees are flocking 1 
cities, having been driven from their homes in thel 
■lands, and the business men arranged to care for I 
|in need of food and clothing. 

Two levees on White River near Decker, Ind 
ree levees on the Wabash River near Vincennes»!i 
Thursday, overflowing 150,000 acres of . 
[ The loss was more than a million dollars. 



CHAPTER XVII 

. HUMAN LIVES SNUFFED OUT BY 
WATERS 



PIjOSIOn sends burning hay floating in midst of 
houses, a rlaeing torch of desteuction — ees- 

CUEB 18 LOST — ONE BAY OF GLADNESS, "jIM ?S SAFE" 

— ^i:eapb from skiff. 

Here is the story of George H. Schaefer, a rescuer ] 
■who went out into the flood with a skiff and sared j 
iroman and baby at Dayton. 

"A house that had been torn from its foundation f 
came floating up behind us," said Schaefer. "The | 
woman was frightened. I told her there was no danger. J 

"Suddenly she stood up and jumped over with her] 
baby in her arms. She went straight down and never 1 
came up again." 

Then there was the horror tliat Bill Riley, former J 
derk of the United States court at Cincinnati and now J 
« salesman for the National Cash Register Co., saw J 
himself. 

"We saw a very old woman standing at the window ] 
of a house waiting for rescue," said Riley. "We rowed J 
189 
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up to it Stifldcnly tlie house partetl and tbe 
in it was engulfed. It was tbe last we saw of ker." 

H BABIES DBOWNED. I 

Then there was the man who, almost rescaed,] 

stepped into the skiff and then walked back into,] 

home, which a short time later floated away with hind 

And there's the story of the colored mother who | 

teing rowed to safety with her two babies whenj 

uff struck a tree and the little craft capsized, so ^ 

ihe babies were drowned. The mother was rescued! 

Robert Bumliam, owner of the skiff, only to die before 

jhe reached the hospital. 

John Scott, an employe of the National Cash Regis- 
r Co., who came recently from Butte, Mont., ascended 
i telegraph pole and guided across the cable to places 
safely men, women and children rescued from 
flooded houses. 

It would have seemed unreal if presented in a melo- 
Irama, this method of bridging a flood, but here it 
Bone in the presence of hundreds who stood at saft 
pots appalled by the imminence of danger. 



EESCUEE LOST. 



Scott had guided a dozen persons across the 
ng bridge of wire when the explosion that st*] 
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fire occurred. The shock knocked Scott from the pile i 
and he fell into a tree. 

"The last I saw of liim he was trj'ing to get into the 1 
window of an abandoned house by way of one of the 1 
branches of the tree," 

The explosion blew a stable filled with hay into the J 
middle of the flooded street, and this carried the flames J 
to the opposite side. 

The next house to burn was Harry Lindsay's, then.S 
Mary Kreidler's, and then the home of Theodore C. ] 
Lindsay. Houses that had been carried away from 1 
their foundations floated into the flames and soon were ] 
burning. 

The fires burned without restraint because engines 
could not get near. 

WOMEN IN TEHEOB. 

It dawn there :v&3 left only the ashes of thesfi:'! 

"he search for the dead did not begin until all thft 

J were helped. 

The most heart- tearing feature of the situation was l 

[pitiable terror of the women and children. 

klany of them sat up and sobbed throughout the] 

, refusing to believe their fathers and husbands ] 
i safe, and husbands and fathers who missed wives 
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■nd children cried their grief in the nene-shaldng v 
that stntng men have of voicing sorrow. 

Children were lost, having been parted from I 
thers in the turmoil. 

Dayton was a lost city for three days. It waa e 
Ictety separated from the rest of the world; its in 
<n was almost primeval : only one telephone line | 
iridng, and that a private wire between DaytxKLi 
tbanon. 

Between the city and safetj- was a whirlpool, 
mile inter\-eued, but it might be 1,000 or 5,000, foj 
rd of what happened beyond the whirlpod < 
iss the brief mile of water. 



HOSPITAL PATIENTS IMPHISONED. 

The big hotels, crowded with guests, were partially 
under water. The theaters were flooded. The wares 
F the department stores floated away. Tlie jail, filled 
nth prisoners, was inundated. The fashionable 
hurches were awash inside, and at St. Elizabeth's hos- 
pital 600 patients were imprisoned in the floods. 

All telephone communication was cut oflT, and none 
reyond the flood zone knew what disaster had overtaken 
Jiat part of Dayton which was the center of its enor- 
bous wealth. There was nothing but the desolate glare 
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r of the flames on Wednesday night to light up the 
I- tragedy and its mysteries. 

After a night of terror that part of Dayton wliich 
'. had homes to sleep in woke with aching hearts. 

The flames showed men, women and children 
perched on the roofs of houses in the path of the flames, 
waiting helplessly for the flames to devour them. 

MEN VENTURE TO EESCUE. 

Men ventured out into the tumultuous stream in 
small boats and rescued some. 

Under the leadersliip of Frederick Patterson, son of 
John H. Patterson of the National Cash Register Co., 
a gang of men chopped a hole through a roof in the 
flood and fire district and saved a family of three. 

They tried to get a raft that, l)caring a man and 
four women, whirled like a spool in tlie rapid waters, but 
suddenly the raft was sucked up in the darkness and 
another chapter was added to the tragic doubt that 
now exists as to the number who have died. 

Each fragment of the story was a tragedy in itself. 

The thirty-one automobiles of the Cash Register 
Co. were pressed into service for rescue work. 

ALL CLASSES HIT. 

J. C. Hale, head of the welfare department of the 
plantt became head of the flood welfare work, and the 
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I entire working force has become a charity organES " 
tion. 

^^H A hospital department was establislied with two 
^^Hbysicioiis, Urs. Blackburn and Herman, and hundreds 
^V^rere cared for. 

Most of the deaths were due to inahilltj' on the part 
IB o f refugees to fight tlie flood on rafts by which they 
^^Bouglit to reach places of safety. Others were over- 
^^Khelmed by the rush of the waters before they had a 

II chance to attempt escape. 

The disaster hit at the mansions of the rich as well as 

^^^ tenements of the poor. It lisited the fashionable 

^^Hliverdale, and also the middle-class south-side. 

^^» On the floors of the Cash Register plant there slept 

the wife of the dry goods merchant and the wife of the 

hod-carrier, wliile in the men's quarters there fraternized 

lie homeless laborer and the homeless lawyer. 

GIRL DBESSES AS aiAN. 

"Norma Tliuma," was the reply. 

"Norma?" they asked. 

"Yes, I'm a girl, was the answer. 

She had put on men's clothes in order to cross i 

ilous span of wires unhampered by skirts. 

ONE HAY OF GLADNESS. 

There was brought from the flood Mrs, James i 
sidy and her three children. 
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. Cassidy was grief stricken over the report on 
1 of her husband by drowmng. 
\vtn as she was being registered, there was I 
rescue headquarters a man who had to be held i 
who was very wet. 

I Jim 1" suddenly shrieked the woman. "That*! 
, isn't it? You aren't dead, Jim; say you a 

1 h»d been rescued from drowning. The relui 
* Jamef Cassidy was the one bit of joy in the awfij 
jOfli at the rescue station. 
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WHEN OPPOBTPNITT KNOCKS 



CHAPTER XVIII 
OMAHA'S TERRIBLE NIGHT 

B£SCRIPTION OF A GREAT CITY IN THE PATH OF THE 
AWFUL FORCES OF DESTRUCTION — HUMANITY RE- 
TURNED TO LIKE OF DESTITUTION IN A TWINKLING 
OF AN EYE — RICH AND POOR ON EQUALITY IN BITTER 
COLD of WIND-SWEPT HILLS. 

Omaha was struck by the tornado the afternoon and 
evening of Easter Sunday, March 2t3, 1913. 

Buildings were blown down or i^icked up and hurled 
with terriffic force many yards, trees were leveled, and 
smaller structures were completely wrecked by the 
wind, which swept a path for itself directly through the 
most aristocratic, as well as the most lowly parts of the 
city. Some of the finest homes, those recently erected 
by Omaha's wealthiest men, were left a mass of ruins. 

Hundreds of families saw their homes swept away 
or damaged so badly that they w^ere uninhabitable, and 
the occupants were forced to bear the torrential rain 
that followed the twister. 

Following the tornado and the rain came an even 
ippeater menace in the fires that broke out in a score of 
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BOAE OF TOEN/VDO GAVE WABNINO. 



^^Bo add to the horror of the night, the electric lights 
1^ were extinguished, learing only the fitful flare from 

hundreds of lanterns to light uij the scenes of sorrow, 

while the rescue parties were at work. 

Those sections of the city which paid the heaviest 

■toll were the districts surrounding tlie county hospital 
Ind the Child institute, and the territory near Twenty- 
Fourth and Lake streets, and from there east. But from 
every point in the path of the storm persons were killed, 

('""ired or buried in the ruins of their homes. 
Southwest of Omaha, coming toward the city with 
speed of an express train, the roar of the whirling, 
ting wind could be heard long before the storm 
ck. People in the southern portion of the city as- 
ed that they could hear the angry rumble of the 
m when it struck the village of Ralston. The van- 
^... rd of the storm was a huge fan-shaped cloud which 
gradually narrowed into a funnel-shaped cloud that 
dipped earthward and wherever it struck left a wake of 
death, injuries, and wrecked homes. Almost all over 
l^the city people stood and watched the storm approach, 
^^Ken when in its very path, some seemingly without the 
^^Bwer to move, or not knowing which way to go, 
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, The strccU in tbe .storni'-i puth were filled nitii 



BUKTIVOBS TCRN -It) WOKK Or KESCUK. 

I Although dazed for a lime by the suddenuess of 1 

m and Uic damage done, the people living in 1 

rcked portions of Uie city who were unhurt and t 

raiding nearby bitstened to the task of rescuing thei 

ured. 

>\'itb a iiiotf)r wagon jiressed into service, phy^cd 
■nd nurses hastily summoned and hospitals and i 
public buildings turned into relief stations for the ] 
jured and morgues for the dead, every undertaker** J 
tablisliment in the city, and even in South Omaha, 
taxed to the limit in caring for the dead. 

As the night wore on the devastation wrought byi 
storm became more and more evident, and the dty c 
mLssioners, headed by Mayor Dahlman, look perse 
charge of the relief work. Headquarters were est 
lished in the telephone exchange building at 23d i 
Webster streets. 



CALL STATE TROOPS TO MAINTAIN ORDEB, 



(I Every policeman and fireman in Omalia, South 
maha and Council Bluffs was used in an effort to pre- \ 
nt looting of buildings and to aid in the rescue of the 
jured and putting out fires. Before morning i 
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for the local companies of state troops had been issued, 
and the state troops will aid the regulars and the city 
officers in guarding the wrecked buildings and in search- 
ing the ruins for the dead and injured. 

As soon as daylight appeared Mayor Dahlman and 
Major Hartman made a tour along the storm's path and 
planned the work of caring for those rendered homeless 
by the storm, and for the policing of the entire district. 

The Diamond moving picture theater, between 24th 
and 25th, on Lake street, was totally destroyed by the 
storm. 

MANY BODIES TAKEN FROM DEBRIS. 

A soldier who stood guard all night at the corner of 
24th and Lake streets saw seven bodies taken from the 
place and 10 or 15 more were removed later. 

Two babies were blown out of the building, and the 
others piled in a heap on the floor when the storm struck 
the Child Saving institute, 42d and Jackson streets. 
The babies were in their nursery on the second floor of 
the west wing of the building, which was partly blown 
away. One of the babies blown away was found nearly 
a block distant, dead. Her name was Thelma. All of 
the little orphans were injured. 




aVSTKSICAl. WOUEN FLOCK TO UOBOUEK. 

The Commercial club tlirew its luxurious clubroGiiu 
open as a place of refuge for members who suffered in 
Ihc cyclone. 

, The morgues were i>laccs of horror. Friends and 

^^Uatives of the people who lived in the path of the 

^Httiu ilocked to view the bodies. Weeping, hysterical 

^^onien stood in front of the undertaking rooms in small 

knots, begging officials for information regarding those I 

thej' believed met death. Hospitals were besieged by , 

frantic people, all demanding information regarding 

tile injured. 



^V VANDALS PEEY ON WBECKED HOMES. 

All hospitals in Omaha, South Omaha and Con 
Bluffs were filled to capacity, in many cases the < 
who were least injured being placed on cots in the I 
ways and corridors. 

Shortly after 9 o'clock the United States troi 
militia and police threw a line entirely around the ] 
of the storm. 

Looting was going on all during the night, 
ing to police, although no arrest of the ghouls has I 
made. Sightseers and victims all tell of robberies ] 
petrated while the panic reigned after the storm i 
sided. 
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I HEIXO GIRLS BHA>'E AB WIND JUTS EXCHANGE. 



ot a single telephone girl left her switchboard 
the storm struck the city. The exchange buil 
escaped serious injury, and the girls remained 
as if nothing had happened. Every telegraph ol 
in the city reported for dutj', and the Unes were 
ired and put in operation as fast as possible. M< 
le city could be reached by telephone three ho« 
the storm. 

'he Webster telephone exchange at 22d and Lake 
its became a center for rescue work as soon as the 
cj'clone bad passed. Physicians and nurses were sum- 
moned to the building, and army officers' headquarters 
were established there. One hundred and seventj'-six 
young women were working at the switchboard when the 
cyclone struck. Every window in the building was 
broken out, and considerable damage was done to the 
building, but the switchboards remained intact. 
night the force of operators continued to work at 
■board. 

^^B'OLASS SHOWEES OIELS BUT THEY STICK TO JOB. 

B^"Within five minutes after the storm struck evt 

r girl was at her place at the switchboards, and man; 

I continued to "plug in" while broken glass was shower- 
ing about them. One of the rest rooms, the furniture 
gcwked with water and stained with blood, ■«»& WGBsi- 
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verted into a temporary morgue, and boJics from tt 
surrounding afflicted district were held there awaiting 
ainliulanccs. Nurses and physicians occupied ani>tber 
room, where injured persons were stretched upon the 
or. 
F. E. Russell lay upon the floor, his hody coTcnd 
rith Wood and his face disfigured almost beyond recog- 
Uussell had been buried under a brick wall In 
Oe of the 24lh street buildings that were demolished. 
lire surrounded him on all sides, and he was nearly 
■ad when dragged from the burning ruins. RusseD 
was delirious while lying on the floor of the temporary 
hospital in the telephone exchange and constantly talked 
lit the fire, which he thought was still about him. 

PRIEST CAI.MS INJUEED — PRAYS FOB THE DYING. 

The Rev. Father P. J. Judge, pastor of the Sacred 

leart church, a little north of 24th and Lake 

treets, was in the telephone building, speaking com- ' 

prting words to the suffering, and praying for the ' 

ing. Slany members of the priest's congregation 

are injured, though service was not going on at the 



Telephone poles, trees and wrecked houses filled 
all the streets around the telephone building, making 
it impossible for any vehicles to get near the plaee.j 
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^J.tTTOS PEESSED INTO SEHVJCE AS AMBUlJlNCES. 

iutoraobiles passing were all urged to stop, eili 
; a doctor or to take the injured and dying 1 
^tals. 

Two men in an automobile refused to heed the ( 
ke a dying man to a hospital. The crowd revile^ 
I and they only escaped violence hy speeding aheadP 
lie Sacred Heart convent, one of the 6nest Catho- 
hools in the coimtrj', was directly In the path of the 
I and was totally demolished. It is considered | 
icle that every person in the enormous buildiii| 
ped without injury. Tliey were all sared and 1 
; aids in rescue work. 

CONDUCTOE l-ELLS HOW WIND WEECKED CAE. 

L street car on a North-side line was demolished \ 
yclone and ten of the passengers injured. Coa 
lor Caldwell said: "I was on the back platfon 
I I saw the cyclone coming. I gave the signal 1 
, shouted to the passengers that a cyclone was core 

J.and ran for a basement of an unfinished buildin|^ 
nped into the basement, and three or four passed 

if were beside me. Wreckage flew over us and a 1<h 
■ds were piled on top of us. A scantling i 
1 through the car and wedged between the seats 

|the side of the car. I didn't quile W^e Vwwt V» 
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^^Lke out accident reports, as required by tlic rules of 

^^Be company. 

^^H "It seemed to me that the horror lasted about tin) 

Pflnnutes." he said. "Then I crawled out and jricked 
lip two i>assfnRcrs, a man and a woman, who were 

flying unconscious in the street." 

^^B How anybody could live in the car is a mystery. 

^^■Tcr^' window was broken, bricks and debris of all kinds 

^^He piled inside the car and every seat is torn loose. 

^^H Decatur and Franklin streets were filJed with de- 

l^DTis and lined with blazing homes for three-quarters 
of a mile immediately after the cyclone. As the fires 
spread the destitute famihes wrapped their wet and ; 
ragged garments about them and hurried toward the 
central part of the city. The high hill overlooking 
the scene of desolation in the Decatur district was soon 
crowded with the destitute and injured victims of the 
storm, scores of men and women weeping silently as 
they watched the wrecks of their homes lighting up the 
towering sky. 

Many victims, exhausted and almost hysterical, gath- 
ered together in family groups and sat on the sidewalka 
through the cold rain that followed the cyclone. I 

I i 
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1VIT0B8 EOAil ABOUT HOMELESS AFTEE FIRES, 

For three hours the fires lit up the sky. As thftj 

t died down the refugees from the stricken district I 

;dered aimlessly on, unable to command the servicea J 

■ vehicle unless there was a very badly injured! 

1 the family. 

jrs. G. E. Medlock was about to give birth to a J 
r when her home at 29th and Decatur streets wai 
i to atoms. Her husband was badly cut aboutJ 
[ and two httle daughters were injured. Most! 
; clothing was torn from the bodies of all meiU'^ 
' the family. 

llrs. Medlock, attended only by her husband, lay! 
|t roofless house for four hours, drenched with rain. 

. motor hearse was stopped by the injured man^J 
fc'took Mrs. Medlock to the home of a friend. 

WOMAN SUEVrVOR MOURNS I,0SS OF DOGS. 

r. and Mrs. C. A. Planteen, 2710 Decatur street,' 

I to the basement when they saw the storm com- j 

With their arms locked about each other thqrl 

whde their home crashed about their ears. I 

1 they had been rescued, Mrs. Planteen, standing 

I the wreckage of her lionie, wept bitterly because 

> dogs worth $500 each were killed. 

Mrs. Mary Eldridge, sixty-five, was biu-ied in the.J 
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ruins of the liomc of her grandson, Ray Davenport. 
27th and Franklin streets, for two houra while tamr 
hers of the Council Bluffs fire department tapped 
way to htT. Mrs. Eldridge suffered severe bruises-i 
from exposurt;. Mrs. Kay Davenport was injured 
the dehris of the Davenport home. 



STOKU CLEAVES PATH SIX BLOCKS WIDE. 



kTlie path of the storm was six blocks wide, and alor^ 
way houses were smashed to bits, torn to shreds, 
pcd in queer piles, as if the demon of the air had 
spilffully tossed them witli all liis might. 
^■% All bodies that were picked up hundreds of yards 
^^Kom the point where the wind had first cauglit them 
^^^fere found horribly mangled, some of them entirely 
!■ beyond recognition. Cries of the injured drew rescu- 
ing parties to hundreds of different points, and the 
victims were drawn out from imder the walls of their 
homes, offering thanks to God that their lives had been 
^^^ared, 



STOHM DHITES TREES THROUGH BUILDINGS. 



Many are the freaks recorded in the path o: 
cyclone. Houses were left unscathed while 
neighbors' were literally torn to pieces, splinters i 
driven tlirough trees, and in one place the lower j 



Twja^ Vnir tdni out ■wWle the' upper story seftlfl 

in its piate. Sbade trees were uprooted and drive] 

entirely through brick buildings. Wires were ton 

llowii and wrapped ubout telegraph poles, as if woiula 

' the hand of an artisan. 

In portions of the wreck-strewn path, vast throngsl 

people stood with uncovered heads, tears streaminj 

I their cheeks, as firemen and soldiers came out C 

fi3ebris carrying in their arms the bodies of childra 

r mothers and fathers. 

MANY FIEES BREi^K OUT AS STOHM PASSES. 

Over a score of fires broke out in the cyclone-swep' 
ioQ immediately tlie storm had passed. Fire sti 

received calls from a dozen places at onceJ 
scked and partially wrecked houses at 42d and Fa: 
a streets, 22d and Cumniings, 28th and Indiana ave-i 

, 30th and Hamilton, 33d and Cumniings, 36tlL 
t'Cummings, 47th, 48th and Leavenworth, 22d ani 
we, 14th and Emmet, 24th and Lake, and othepj 
jes caught fire from stoves, electric wiring and fur*"i 

, and were soon in flames. Some of the burnin^J 
jked houses contained people who were buried inl 



HEAVY BAIN PUTS OUT MANY BLAZES. 

he heavy downpour of rain which followed thftl 
I saved much other property from being destroyed 
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' hy fire. The niin quenched the flames, and in i 
places put nut tlie fires in stoves. 

The ldle\iild club building at 24th and Lake streets ^ 
was wrecked by the stomi and then destroyed by fire. 

UEBCHANT KILLED — IVO'E AND GUESTS HUHT. 

George L. Hammer, one of the best-known mw- 
chants in the middle west, and proprietor of the Byme* 
Hammer dry goods company of Omaha, was taken out 
of the wreckage of his home the night of the storm, and 
died in St. Joseph's hospital. Mrs. Hammer was seri- 
ously injured, wliile Mrs. Arthur Lavidge and her baby , 
son, who were visiting at the Hammer home, were pain- ' 
^fully injured. 

^^K The body of Itlr. and Mrs. Clifford Daniels and 
^^Bbu* two little daughters, all victims of the storm> were 
' taken from their home on 19th-av and Locust street 
to the Webster exchange telejihone building. 

A sixteen-year-old son of the Daniels arrived at the 
home just as his parents and sisters were being removed. 
"He was crj'ing and wanted to fight when he saw 
us removing the bodies," one of the soldiers who helped 
remove the bodies said, "and we had to drive him away 
by force." 

FALLING WALLS CATCH — NEAR SAPETT. 

William Sell, 3465 Cahfomia ave., rushed bis wife, 
1^ daughter and Miss Gilpin, nurse at the Omaha general , 
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pital, who was visiting at the Sell home, into a cellar 
I followed after them as liis house blew down, 
lAfter the fury of the storm was spent. Sell held U] 
I floor of the house wlien the women crept foi 
n, just as all had practically reached safety, a pal 
lie wall of tlieir house caved in and all four were 
ted by falling bricks. 
Iji. dog held four men 15 minutes from recoverii 

B body of a man killed in his home near Long sch( 

■ '^^e dog stationed liimself upon the body of his masl 

and would let none of the rescue workers come near fl 

The man was mangled almost beyond recogniti* 

and pinned down under a number of gas pipes. 



1 
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THOUSAKDS RAISED TO PUSH BELIEF WOBK. 



Tlie Union Pacific railroad donated $5,000 for tU 
relief work and several business men made up a purs 
of $5,000. Civic and social organizations called at oni 
on their members for clothing, bedclothes, tents i 
practically anything that could be used to aid 
stricken people. 

Gov. Morehead issued a statement declaring 1 
the state was wilUng to do anything to aid Omaha citj 
in this hour of sorrow, either with money or with statj 
supplies. 
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OOVEKNOB IN CIIABGB OF RELIEF WOftK. 

At 9 o'clock MoDday morning Gov. Mon 

ted to Oniaha on a special train with Adjt. I 

1 and made a tour of inspection along the pati 

B cyclone. 

Tears stood in the executive's eyes as he viewed 1 

i of wliat had once been Omaha's most beautiful 

isidence district. 

The sight that presented itself is unequnled in the 

jory of the state. Plans and maps of the path of the 

©nn were platted on the ground by army engineers 

illed from Ft. Crook. Calls were issued for three 

npanies of militia from outside Omaha, while the 

npanies in the city were mobilized to carry ou the 

fscue work. 

300 SOLDIERS PUT ON PAROL DUTY. 

Three hundred regular aniiy soldiers from 
Crook were the first to respond. 

After a night of terror, in which women and i 

Iren frantic with grief walked the streets cold i 

neless, Omaha awoke to a scene of almost unbelief 

de devastation. Entering the city from the soi 

fcst, after wiping Ralston entirely from the map, 

nado swept past the county hospital to the west j 
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swept in a northeasterly direction taking everything in 
its path. 

One hundred thousand grief -stricken, sobbing peo- 
ple ai»ailed every source of information for some assur- 
ance that relatives or friends had not perished in the 
storm. 

GUARDS KEEP CROWD BACK FROM STORM ZONE. 

Guards at the scene of the wreck kept the crowd 
back by force, clearing the devastated region for a block 
on each side of the path. 

Six relief stations were established in the vicinity of 
the ruined district, and every drug store gave liberally 
to aid volunteer nurses in caring for the injm-ed per- 
sons. 

At a meeting held by Mayor Dahlman and city 
commissioners on Monday morning the city of Omaha 
appropriated an emergency fimd of $25,000 for the 
relief of the victims. 

A regiment of militia was ordered to aid the govern- 
ment troops in going through the ruins in the grewsome 
search for bodies. 
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, OICAHA B UATOB MADE AK APPXAL TO FEOPLB TO HOUSE \ 
TIfE B0UEIJ1S8 AS FOIXOWS: 

A PROCLAMATIOX BY THE >LAYOR: 

TO THE PEOPLE OF OMAHA; A gr< 
nity has struck owr city. Many lives and homes 
Jcn deslroyeil. The authorities, with the assistance of 
AJor C, F. Hartmann of Fort Omaha, with two 
■ed troops, are doing all that can be done in gua: 
ptoperty and rescuing the dead and injured. 

It will he necessary properly to patrol this distrif 
which extends over several miles of territory, until mat- 
ters can be adjusted so that property may be protected 
and men have an opportunity to clear the wreckage. 
No one will be allowed inside the lines unless properly 
authorized, so I call on the public generally to be 
patient. 

Thousands of volunteers are doing all they can. I 
appeal to the people in this hour of distress to house and 
feed all that need help until other arrangements can be 
made. 

I (Signed) JAMES C. DAHLMAN, 

Ma: 



CHAPTER XIX 
' TRAGIC DAYS AFTER TORNADO 

' AND SIGHT 8EEIKQ AMID RUINS OF GEEAT CITY-- 
DIERS ON GUAUD — 8T0HY OP PETE, THE CANAEY. 

le tornado zone of Omaha was thrown open I 
-seers on Sunday, one week after the disaster, wbt 
hy the thousands and from whom contributionj 
expected. This move indicated cleverness 
la men, who reahzed from the start how iinpopuld 
military espionage in the affficted district was, and afte 
accomplishing wonders in a few days were ready to 1 
the public in. 

The visitors were forced to keep to the streets, i 
soldiers prevented encroachment on yards or wTeckei 
homes. And in every block were conspicuous boxes i 
viting one to drop his spare change for relief of victir 
With awful evidence directly before them, few of i 
sight-seers neglected to contribute sometliing. Thid 
thousands of dollars were added to the general fund. 
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FUND SURPRISINGLY SMALL. 



fund, save for the large contributions of raia 
and siinUar corporations mosfty ow\.s\^e ^sms, ' 
215 
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pot grow so fast as cxpcctc<l. Without the dozen or 
! chedvti fn)m Utose eorporatiotts and companieSy 
bd not including appropriations from the Nebraska 
ialature, the Omaha municipality and sdiool bqdfl 
! aggregate was surprisingly small. ^^| 

WILL AID fahmebs. ^^I 

Itcsides a check for $1 ,000 from tlic han'ester ^^| 

ny, President Cynis II. MeCormick wrote l^I^^I 

dahlmon a letter that, to resort to tlie veno^i^^^l 

'"'made a hit." Mr. MeCormick, among otfaca* tH^H 

had the following to say: ^^| 

"It may he a source of oomfort to you and to ^^| 

hravc people to know that our local agent at Olu^H 

has been requested to instruct his Moclonen, canvftj^H 

and salesmen to investigate and make prompt repo^^J 

suffering among farmers and to furnish immediatd^H 

lief in outlying farming districts that may be ueg]ei^^| 

because lacking organized relief work. While wc^H 

jpt engage to cover all of this ground, we will c^^H 

Uy render such aid as we may. ^^| 

"The Nebraska and Iowa farmers ever have slu^H 

hch great confidence in our fairness and integrity t^| 

fesides the broad sympathy that human distress tq^H 

waken in all mankind, we feel an added sense of ^^| 

bnal obligation, of personal gratitude and friendl^^f 

ward them as individvials. ^^H 
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TZACUEB8 Am IN BELIEF. 

Both the gas and electric light and street railway 

npanies of Omaha made large cash contributions. 

Saturday was a great day for the relief squad, wliich 

iras atigtnented hy 210 scliool-teachers, who found pili- 

I cases of destitution and suflfering. Three families 

tthe starving point, with sick mothers and fathers and 

lildren helpless for want of food, were among those 

jickly given sustenance. It is such remote and secret 

ues with which managers of the organization are hav- 

; the most difficulty. Either pride or physical weak- 

iss, or both combined, prevent scores from getting the 

dp that Omaha's generous people are anxious to af- 

koid. 



ABHE8TED AS WHITE SLAVEK. 

A man was jailed on a white slave charge, 
ised of trying to Im-e Bessie Farrell and Hazel ] 
P Council Bluffs into going away with him. He t 

deputy United States marshal's badge and 
ireatening the sobbing girls with arrest when arrei 
he watch for panders was maintained. Bush and J 
S^rath, Chicago detectives, gave valuable assistance. 

Drug fiends took advantage of the tornado, 
plan has been to solicit food and clothing as vid 
the storm, seD the supplies and with the money go I 
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fce" dealer and get their "medicine." Several of thel 
ke" squad were obseiTed in the extreme of the drug I 
ghts when arrested were found to have been giveal 
jing at several of the stations. 

CANAEY BIED TALES GALORE. 

Just as after the San Francisco earthquake therel 
! in rarculation at Omaha a number of canary bird 1 
One was sent out early in the week by various I 
fespondents, but others waited to see just how J 
' the canary yarn would get. There were twenty I 
ietions of the tale, and the latest, "absolutely" re- I 
i was told by E. J. McVann, a local business man | 
>se reputation for veracity is unimpeachable. 
*'My children loved little Peter, our canary bird," 
\ Mr. McVann, with suspicious moisture in his eyes, I 
bt, to tell the truth, others in the family thought it J 
I time for Peter to pass beyond. He was so old 1 
: he coidd not sing, and he was possessed of only I 
4 .eye. So, he wasn't very charming in appearance.] 
I tiie babies loved Peter, and that's all there was to it. 



ESCAPES CRUMPLED CAGE. 



■''My house was given an awful jarring and slapping i 
le tornado, and the next morning I went through ' 
;ee just what was left. In our bedroom I found 
pty bird cage, twisted and crumpled. There was 
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no Peter, however. Tlie cage was underneath the mat- 
tress of our bed. The bed had been knocked over and 
tbe cage nnist have been blown under the flying mat- 
tress and imprisoned there. 

"I looked in comers, under t!ie bed and in the closet 
—no Peter. Tiicn I stood in the center of the room 
ondering if Peter could liave flown away. The idea 
At Peter at last was dead came over me. How would 
t break the news to the children ? I looked up toward 
Be shattered bureau, and guess what I saw? On the 
I of the dresser, calm and owl-like, stood Peter, his 
iead cocked on one side and the lonely eye winking a 
pood-morning at me. Peter seemed to say, 'Well, here 
I am, all right and ready for breakfast.' 

"He wasn't injured a bit, not a feather ruffled, 
r How he got out of the cage is what pesters me." 

A streak of humor through tlie tragedy that befell 
number of colored men in the Idlewild Club was 
iashed by an undertaker, who said that in removing a 
t from a darky, who had been a genial and popular 
ow as well as a surprisingly good poker player, an 
of spades fell from the sleeve of the garment^ 



CHAPTER XX 
; HEROISM OF TELEPHONE GIRLS 

NINE NATURE KESPONDS TO CALL OF DUTY — NOT^ 
DAUNTED BV OMAHA TOENADO—EXCHANOE 4^ 
&06PITAL AND MILtTAEY HEADQUAHTEKS. 

he switchboard in front of them tlubbled with cold.'] 
from their cut hands, one girl with a badly I 
ned arm, another with a gash across her face and J 
1 with bad injuries, sixteen "central" girls at thcj 
jster Telephone exchange of Omaha stuck to their^ 
I all night and well into the next day following 
lerrible storm of Easter Sunday. Others at home, 
ring the wild rush of telephoning that would fol- 
^ hurried to tlieir stations. Many of the girls, whosel 
I lived near the exchange, worked loyally to ap-i 
1 the rest of the city of the extent of tlie tornado, 
^ fear in their hearts that their own dear ones had *J 
a killed or were dying, 
pecause it was Sunday and a part holiday, only six- 
\ girls of the regular force of over thirty were at j 
; when the tornado struck. Every window in the | 
f was blown in, the light globes over their heads I 
221 



were shattered and the little signal globes on the board 
in front of them were broken into sharp splinters that 
tortured their fingers. 

With the bursting of the windows the girls trith one 
»rd fled U> the basement. Several were blown from 
lieir high stools. All of them were iii the shower of 
iharp glass from the broken windows. 

The worst roar past, tliey returned to their stations, 
nowing the need of "central" by those whose relatives 
Ved in that part of town. Miss Etta Larson, 332 
outh Twentieth, was in charge. "Every girl went 
ack to her post," she said, "and soon the others came 
We were all needed. People were just wild in try- 
', to find whether their folks were still ahve." The 
^lephone is the community "nervous system." 



TRIED TO GET NUMBEES. 



Tragedy followed tragedy, all silently but s!|b 
santly told, as the girls tried to reach the homes oft 
I the stricken district. A number would be call^ 
lomeone desperately trying to reach the home of ai 
Ime, member of the family or a close relative, 
irould ring the numher. No one would answer, 
number would be tried again. Then again and i 
ntil the one waiting would be told, "They doctl^ 
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it was awful!" said Vesta Shirley, one of the 
girls. "One woman begged me to keep on try- 

even after I had tried the number a dozen times. ; 

/My little baby girl was visiting there,' slie said, 'can't J 
j]Jou try them again? I was talking to them just not 
J-long ago.' Others were just like that. Some of tlie 
girls couldn't reach their own folks, and worked all 
tiigM and part of the next day. Several of them were ^ 
injured. That, added to the strain of anxiety, must \ 
{ have made it awful, hut not a one of them said a word." 
Miss Shirley, who lives at 3520 North Twenty-sev- 
; enth, had a bad gash cut in her right arm by flying glass, 
', liut she worked all Simday night and imtil nearly noon J 
: Monday, using her left hand. 

Miss Addie Elliott, 4110 North Seventeenth street, 
' '^as gashed across tlie cheek by a shattered window pane. 
' " ith the blood running from the cut all over her clothes 
*nij spattering the board in front of her, she worked 
' 'Icag with the others in answering the calls of terrified . 
iPwple. "It wasn't a time to quit for a little thing like I 
^al," she said. "Everybody was overworked and 1 1 
JUst couldn't stop and leave all those scared people to i 
stay in doubt." 

Miss Grace Chipman, 1505 Ogden, was on the last j 
Iward at the south end of the room when the storm 1 
struek. She was hurled from her seat to the floor and I 
it arm badly sprained. Despite the pain, she J 
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lorked witliout relief until the next inoming, 

^or called at tlie cxcliange building and carud forQ 
tjury. "It hurt some," slic said, "Imt myl What oool 
I doi My place v/as at that board answering those poor 
ople, and 1 just stayed.'* 

TrBNTU) IMTO HOSPITAL. 



For nearly three hours the excliange room ' 
' turned into a temporary hospital and morgue. 
corner, side by side, laid three people, two men i 

IRroinaii, dead from being caught under a falling I 
mg. Over a dozen injured people, many of t 
Iferious cuts, were taken care of in the room ' 
liie girls were working. Tlie blood from their c 
down the cracks in the floor and formed little pudi 
wliere the girls were forced to walk. The dark sfi 
may be seen in the floor for many days afterward. 
Other telephone operators, off duty, knew 
would be a rush of calls and made their way 1 
the debris to work. One woman, who had not I 
duty at a switchboard for two years, left her 6-i 
old baby with her parents and hurried to the exchi 
working along with the others until nearly nooq,! 
next day. Most of the girls did not wait for < 
take them to the exchange, but made their way th 
the storm and over the debris. 



girl was struck hy a board tliat fell fn 
op of a house. Slie was badly bruised, but kepi 
r way, reported for duty and went to work. 
he girl's rest room in the Webster exchange 1 
I converted into a barracks for the soldiers. Th 
5 who are guarding tiie property of the storm vici 
► placed there early INIonday morning. 
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St. tli»* 



TTie Nebraska Teleplione company cared for the' 

iirls whose homes were destroyed and who lost thdr 

krsonal property. Food, shelter and clothing were 

■ovided. The families of a number of the girls lived 

I the ruined district and the help of the company was 

deeply welcomed. 






CHAPTER XXI 
HOW TO PREVENT FLOODS 

BENT AND C0NGHES8 AT ODDS ON QUEBTION- 
TIONAL T8. STATE CONTHOI. OF STREAMS — NATION^ 
NAGE CONQKESS AT WOEK. 

■-Detenniuatioii or President Wilson to press a broi 
I comprehensive policy of river and flood control, 
> lessen the danger from floods in the Ohio regiod 
rell as otiier districts, followed news of the disastq 
I promised a great battle in congress over the qua 
1 of federal and state jurisdiction. 
I Statements of Secretary Lane and other cabindl 
iabers make it clear that the force of the administraHJ 
i was going to be thrown on the side of federal con-J 
|_ rather than state. Control in aU matters relatinyl 
rater and natural resources. 
jThe devastating floods in the Ohio-Indiana region! 
de the question of river and flood and control highljj 
; in congress. 

ACTION 18 DEMANDED. 

pPublie sentiment, stirred to its depths by the lossc 

ives and property in Oluo and Indiana, stood ha) 
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of the administration and the elements in congress that f 
demand adequate steps be taken to afTord protectioQ ! 
Bgaitutt floods. 

A great storage rescrvnir system at the lieadwater 

of tlic priricipal streams was widely advocated. There 
was general agreement that a large share of the flood 
de\'astation in this country, wliich occurs almost as regu- 
larly as the sj)riiigtime comes, could be prevented by 
storage reservoirs. 

This was advocated by the national conservation 
committee. Senator Newlands, chairman of the senate 
interstate commerce committee, favors an authorization 
of half a billion dollars to build such a system. 

Such a storage reservoir system, according to Chief 
Hydrographer M. E. Leighton several years ago, esti- 
mated it would create 60,000,000 horse-power. It is 
estimated in most quarters that hut one agency can deal 
effectively with flood control if it can be dealt with at 
all. This is the national government. 

But at every turn, in the past, when the attempt 
has been made to broaden the authority of the federal 
government as to regulation over water powers, the 
state rights men in congress fought it bitterly. 

It got down, therefore, to the one proposition. Ei- 
ther the administration was to abandon the idea of flood 
control on a scale, which would amount to anything and 
leave it to spasmodic efforts of scattered states, < 



:ates, <x^^M 
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■Id have to get out the big stick and make the fight 
s life to overcome the state riglits influences tliat for 
t liave blocked one project after another. 

Wilson's chance. 
[It wa8 perfectly clear that unless the Wilson i 

Ijistration used all its influence to get comprehensii^ 

1 control legislation tlirougli, it could not be passe< 
, It was estimated that storage reservoirs would hela 
Uie situation on about two-thirds of the streams an 
with respect to the ordinary amiual floods. Such a plai 
could only he carried out by t!ie federal government a 
the states woidd have to give up control over streai 

The gravity of the situation was shown by a cob* 
gressman who said: 

"Unless this step is taken, the clash of federal i 
state jurisdiction promises to be endless. 

"So greatly is this question of federal power versui 
state representatives intensified by calamity in the Ohio 
valley and the threatened one in the lower Mississippi 
valley, that the demoa-at party stands in much greater 
danger of being torn asunder by It than by the tariff or 
the other great issues. 

FE^USCE LEADS WORK. 

"Thoughtful conservationists saw this pro|X)sitic 

oocoing on for solution for y«ars. The late Dr. Mag«rf 
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wbo knew probably more about the waters of this coun- 
tlian any other, was one of the first to perceive it 
[e advanced the doctrine that a stream from mouth to 
luree was an entity and should be subject to a single 
jurisdiction. 

"In connection with the subject of flood protection, 
it in an interesting fact tliat France has done mudj to 
prevent floods by two methods. One is by reforestation 
at the head waters of rivers like the Seine. The other 
is by storage reservoirs. It was about 80 years ago that 
the annual flood ravages in France became so grave that 
sdentists were set to work to study means of prevention. 
The situation has been greatly helped by reforest- 
ing and storage reservoirs. Occasional floods occur, as 
they are bound to, in spite of all efforts of prevention, 
but the French methods have been found well worth 
while." 

The floods in Ohio and Indiana," said Philip R. 

!ellar, secretary of the executive committee of the Na- 

.1 Drainage congress "are unanswerable and a heart- 

dering argument to support the position of our or- 

;ation that some immediate action by the national 

■emment and the states is necessary — some preven- 

remedies applied that will save our people, whether 

live in the Ohio or the Missouri or the Mississippi or 

other river valley, from the appalling results 
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i that come with varying degrees of severity i 
r year. 

"Last year, wliich set a new flood record in the 1 
pppi valley from Cairo to the gulf, began with earlg 
ng floods in the Illinois rivers. Tliis year it 1 
rted in the Ohio and Indiana rivers. Hundreds ( 
. were lost, thousands of head of live stock wei 
ned, and the property loss was estimated at $100J 
jtOOO in the great floods of 1912. 

MISSISSIPPI FEAKS FLOODS. 

f "For nearly two months the residents of the low 
Kssissippi valley this year have heen preparing fori 
repetition of the 1912 floods, refusing to beUeve the t 
sertions of the 'do-nothings' that such a flood could 
happen again. 

"The national drainage congress was in session i 
New Orleans at the height of the 1912 flood, and called 
upon congress to take immediate action to get at 1 
root of the trouble, and not continue its efforts to hei 
the disease by treating the effect. 

"For a year this organization was steadily at wcu 
upon a program, calhng for the creation by the Unit* 
States of a national drainage commission clothed wid 
ample powers and provided with adequate funds to da 
rise and put into eff'ect a comprehensive and natiom 
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plan for rcmedyiti^ tlie cause of the trouble. This plat- 
form has been placed before cverj- member of the house 
of representatives, everj- United States senator, every 
governor, and most of the state officials of all the slates. 

"The time has come, we believe, when we should stop 
countinj^ the cost in dollars, and start to counting the 
cost in lives and Imnian happiness as well, of not doing 
this work. And we are confident that if >ve coimt in this ^ 
way we shall soon convince every politician, statesman, ' 
and layman that Uncle Sam must do this remedial work \ 
in co-operation with the states, and that he can do it, as 
he has completed the Panama canal after a great natioD 
had failed. 

"Loss of lives and destruction of property by floods 
can be prevented by the national government co-operat- 
ing with the states. No one is foolish enough to imagine 
that we can prevent the rains from falling and the waters 
from rising. There is no question, though, of the abil- 
ity of the nation and the states to devise a method by 
which the crest of such floods may be removed and the 
water confined to the flood channels. That is an en- 
gineering problem which can be solved, though it may 
take many millions of dollars. 



SEE WORK rOR THE NATION. 



'*It is high time for Uncle Sam to undertake work of 
the nation. It is foolish to say that the states must do 
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U The states cannot, except in co-operation with and 

s assisliints of the nalinn. 




"Man has himself partly to hlame for these floods, ' 
nd he has it in his power to correct his own mistakes, 
1 the development of this great MississV^^V^iasm, tos-] 
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two-flAfas of the area of the United States, miD 
hu cfaBnged oiarahea and vwamps and forests into farms; 
these, in fonner times, were natural storage resen'oin 
for excesstre rain fall. Man did not provide other resei^ 
roirs nor make drainage diannels — the rivers. Now he 
must make such provisions or get off the land he took iv 
his farms and tovcos and cities, or submit to periodical 
disastrous overflows and Hoods. 

"It is high time for Uncle Sam to undertake the pro- 
tection of the people by providing artificial reservoirs 
for surplus waters in place of the natural reservoirs we 
ive converted to other uses; by enlarging the drainage 
channels; and that he should imdertake this work im- 
mediately, not upon the pretext of aiding navigation, 
but for the public welfare, the public health and upon 
le broad basis of humanity." 



CHAPTER XXII 
DIPPED FROM THE FLOOD 

I TOLD ON BANKS OF THE ErPEES, ON FIX)ATINa ] 
\ AND STBUGGLING BOATS, FROM LIPS OF LIFE 
AND SPECTATOES — NAHEATIVES THAT WHi j 
! LONG IN AMEBICAN ANNALS. 

Bfteen persons were killed in Mankanda, 111., just 
iorth of Anna, in a cyclone which struck the village. A 
'ast freight train on the Illinois Central railroad was 
rlown from the track and 25 heavily loaded cars were ' 
lumped into the ditch. 

Following the cyclone, rain falling in torrents cov- 
red the ground to a depth of three feet, washing away 
he contents of the cars. The loss of freight will reach 
(10,000. Engineer Waggoner and Fireman Andrews i 
jntralia were seriously injured, 

: HUNDEED AND FIFTY BOATS TO EESCUE. 

B entire stock of boats of the W. H. Mullins Boat 
^any, of Salem, Ohio, was shipped to the flood dis- 
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The boats, placed At the command of Governor Oa, ] 
were accepted by him to aid in Uic rescue work in the 
flood district. The sliipment included 50 steel motor 1 
boats and 600 steel rowboats. 



TRAIKS FALL INTO STEKAM. 



^^boi 

^^H While rushing to the aid of Fennsylrania 
^^Hl, which was wrecked near West Liberty, a wreck 
^^^Krashcd tliruugh bridge No. 91, near Urbana, shortly 
^^Hlf ter the first disaster. 

^^B The ^^Teck train's crew was composed of thirteoi 
^^^^orkmen, a majority of whom were injured. 
! The engine and rear sleeping car of west-bound 

train No. 3 plunged into Mad river at the edge of West 
Liberty, but the sleeping car fell at tbe side of the 
tream and the passengers crawled through the win- 
lows and waded to shore. The other six coaches of the 
Irain remained on the rails, 

The two days' heavy rains had swollen tbe river 
ptil the bridge was swept away, just a short time be- 
pre the train reached there. 

Conductor Philip Ham of Springfield was swept 
* tlie front of the engine into the river, but landed on 
~ bridge down stream. Engineer James Wood and 
Fireman C. E. Chilton, both of Columbus, jumped 
^^wafter setting the brakes and were slightly injiurei 
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FBEIOHT CK£W TBIO KILLED. 

west-bound Big Four passenger train was 

iat Hog Creek, three iniles from St. PauJ, Ind, 

: combination baggage and smoking car was 

1 into the creek. The passengers crawled through 

ndows and waded ashore. The wreck was due to ^ 

ishout. 

FBEIOHT CBEW THIO KILLED. 

L freight train of the WheeUng & Lake Brie rail- J 
, went through a trestle at Whipple Hill, three ] 
I from Wellington, Ohio, killing Engineer George \ 
, Daniel Shanklin, fireman, and August Burrier^, 
i,n. 

BRAVE GIRL OPEEATOB. 

forty-eight hours Bliss Katherine Gilbreth, 
lerator in the telephone exchange in Peru, Ind., 1 
ned at her post, marooned by from five to eight i 
^■of water. She and her operators fished crackers J 
I can of iee cream out of the flood and subsisted I 
5 meager rations they provided. With no knowl- 
F the fate of her mother and sister, Miss Gilbreth 
I her time in trying, by means of a spare lir 
: set, to get information from Peru and t 
nding country wherever part of a tele^Kawe. liva 
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would give back reply, so that when stie fiiuUy won! 

be readied she would have informatiou for iuqulrers. 

L lineman reached her exchange over roofs and impro- 

led bridges a short time before the water receded 

enough to allow her to learn her relatives were safe. 

When the Record- Herald of Chicago reached Peru 

_ with its special wire, the first conimunication with the 

lin part of the city, Miss Gilbreth told a graphic 

ory of the existing ilood conditions and the needs 

ihedty. 



STOHIES OF DAYTON. 
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Investigation brought to light stories of worn 
^ravery and narrow escapes. 

Perilous trips around the coping of burning build- 
ngs with the yawning water of the flood below them 
larked the escape of tliirty-four men, women and chil- 
Iren from the flames that destroyed structures on the 
^orth side of Third street from Jefferson to St. Clair 
bf Dayton. 

When the alarm of fire was raised persons in U)c 

jilding rushed to the windows to seek aid in the streets. 

STone was available, and, driven by the flames, the 

frefugees retreated from the east and west toward the 

Cooper building in the center of the square, forcing 

Jtheir way through attic hatchways and climbing over 

*oofs and around copings. 
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BOPE SATES THIBTY-roUE. 



In this manner the Cooper building became the coni- 
lon place of refuge. Hemmed in on both sides, a way , 
tit was then sought across Tliird street. Harvey Kirk- 
ride organized the men. Under his direction one of i 
be party was let down with a rope to the water. He ' 
ffam to the opposite side, fastened a rope cable in a 
treet staircase and then signaled his comrades behind. 

Supporting the women and children the men let , 
hemselves down from the Cooper building and strug- 
:led through the torrent-swept streets to the other side. 
?he stairs led to safety on the upper floors. Thence , 
be entire thirty-four made their way to an alley and 
cross it to a place of safety. There they remained 
itU Thursday, when they were rescued. 
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SOME REFUSE TO QUIT HOMES. 



hat section on the east side of the Miami river 
nd north of the Mad river at Dayton rescue work went ■ 
orward with two United States life-saving crews in 
barge. Hundreds of people, living in upper stories, 
nd practically without food or water, refused to leave , 
lieir homes, believing they would have a better chance 
or safety there than elsewhere. Water and food were I 
applied them. 
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MANY IlIE IS R£SCUB ZeVOVTS. 



Deeds of hcroij»m performed at Dayton ^ 

I volume. It is said by the police that fully ] 

leir lives in tning to rescue others. 

Two yomig men took out a birch burk i 

fcvwl ihirty-lwo persons Tuestlay afternoon. 

: boys stopped to get food and the other d« 

take a trip with a green hand at the other paddle. J 

: upset in the middle of a street aJid both J 

trished. 

Two boys tried to bring Mrs. Joseph Abel 

s avenae, ashore in a punt. The boat upset ari 

iree were drowned. 

One man staggered into a relief station and i 

for food. He had been working steadily for t 

Iiours and had brought 374 persons ashore. TTflj 

lapsed whUe trj'ing to drink a cup of coffee, and] 

sent to an emergency hospital. 

Many men who had been in the water for 1 
fered temporary paralysis of the legs and had 1 
lirried out. 

DIES ATTKR SAVING. 

One man on the roof of a house saw three ^ 
e roof of an adjoining house that was being y 
1 street. He rescued two in a skiff and went 1 
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t the third, hut a timber caught the craft, which up 
_aet, and both were drowned. 

HAIS TUBN8 WHITE IN TWO DAYS. 

Irs. M. Dorfer, a young woman whose hair ^ 
. Monday night, was rescued Wednesday nigh) 

r hair had turned white. 
ifany of the marooned declined to be taken ashow 

ping that they could subsist more comfortably ; 
|:Second story of their homes than on shore withoi 

js. Mary Bogger, 206 Green street, 75 years ofl 
i a grandmother, was rescued Thursday. 
Bhe had a broken hip, but had refused several on 
i to take her ashore, believing she was better oiF i 

, though marooned. 

3ne elderly woman, half famished, was carried 1 

BLutomobile ; she carried with her a bird cage contain 

I eanaiy. 

I THOUSAND MASOONED IN EU^VEN BUELDINOS. ] 

All those who had been imprisoned in the businei 
district were liberated by Thursday, most of them wal 
ing out unaided. 

Fifteen hundred had been marooned in one bloi 
aiDce Tuesday, without food and with nothing but rail 
■ater, caught from the water spouts, to drink. 
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It was found that tlie downtown buildings 1 

more prisoners than had been estimated, and this i| 

helped to cut down tlic original estimate of the del 

Fully 7,000 persons had been marooned in i 
buildings. 

I iXOOD IS NEARLY GONE. 

I A lake of tawny water four miles long and j 
be to two miles wide was smrling through Dayton J 
■any of the streets were impenetrable even by q 
fcoutest boats. The flood fell so rapidly, however, j 
■early all parts of the city were accessible by Fridag 
I The waters still spread over the city with here 1 
ftere a dry sijot, but there was little cun-ent and sld 
■tve no trouble in venturing into aU parts of the flop( 
■tea. 

I LOSS BY n.OOD AND FLAilES. 

P Attempts are being made to estimate the total ( 
■ge to property at Dayton. It was placed betl 
■15,000,000 and $25,000,000. 

■ The loss from fire was not so large as at first fei 
Brom observations made through field glasses the I 
Bie fire started. It was estimated not to exceed $1,-' 

po.ooo. 

I As the waters receded the desolation became more 
Barked. A fringe of people hovered at the edge of the 
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flooded district. Occasionally a body floated past orl 
was pulled to shore. 1 

Temporary morgues were established in nearly "l 
every side street, but only a few bodies were recovered. I 

The rush of visitors became so great that Governopl 
Cox was forced to Issue strict orders that it stop. I 

Notices were posted by Colonel X. Zimmerman of J 
the Fifth Infantry, who, by order of the governor, as-1 
aiuned conmiand of the troops on duty. They read : I 

"The citizens of tliis city are requested to be of serv- I 
ice to the National Guard by remaining in their homes,,! 
or, if out on business, remaining as far as possible fronil 
the flooded district. I 

"No sightseers or excursionists will be allowed to disw 
embark in Dayton. The various railroads are requeste^| 
to assist in the enforcement of this measure by refusJngB 
the sale of tickets to others than those having the mosM 
urgent business in the City of Dayton. ■ 

"The strictest sanitary regulations will he enforce^| 
and citizens are reqtiested to do their utmost to assisCT 
in this regard. 1 

"Violators of these orders will be promptly arrested J 
and confined until such time as they can be tried by th« 
proper military tribunal. Thieves, looters and robbeiM 
will be dealt with summarily." ■ 



CHAPTER XXIII 
IN INFANTS* MIRACULOUS ESCAP| 

5 DASHED TO PIECES — $1,000 SEA1.SKIN COAT SEI^ 
t SUFTEREES BY MISTAKE — MILLIONAIBE IN BB] 



P"ith the rapid subsiding of the flood waters and d 
ing of panic among refugees at Dayton, thrillii 
ntures came to liglit. Among the most interestinj 
lese were the experiences of Uie family of Charlg 
^.dams in Riverdale. When the flood first nishei{ 
gh that section of the city Mr. Adams got his i 
1 10-month-o!d twin girls into a skiff and took thed 
be home of a friend in Warder street. 

1 hour later it was again necessary to move and t 
ily was taken by rescuers out of a second storj 
The canoe in which they were being train 
?ed was dashed against a telegTaph pole by the tei 
I current and capsized. Adams swam bravely in tls 
(pater for a few minutes, when he was picked up bw 
; men in a flat boat. 

HECOVEBS AU, HIS FAMILY. 

BTust before he was rescued he saw his wife sink ftq 
E third time. The baby girls were floating down t 
263 
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street Then be cf^pscd. Three boun later hel 
gmined coiudousaess to find himself ui ati attic andf 
side him on the Hour lay his wife, whom he believei 
have been dron'ued. A few minutes later a man crai^ 
into the attic window from the floating roof of a 1 
bringing with him the twins. They had caught m i 
branchts of a tree and were picked off unhurt by J 
man, who was riding to safety on the roof. 
Adams was rescued by a higli school boy on a ] 
impro\i5ed raft. The lad was a member of the 1 
dale troop of the boy scouts and had been trained 1 
to administer first aid to the drowiung. 

1^^ ONE FAMILY OF SIX IN MOBGUE. 

^^P A family named Porter, ax in ntmiber, lay ial 
^^Erverdale morgue today. They left their home on jj 
outskirts of the city when warning of the flood i 
brought there. They were overwhelmed and drow 
on the road, while the flood missed the home they ] 
deserted. Harold Ridgley, a popular young man J 
Riverdale, lost his own life after saving thirteen fn 
ilies. In seeking to recover a lost oar his frail ! 
tipped too much and sank. At the Van Cleve scIm 
building in Riverdale there was a $10,000 cook eng 
in the inartistic task of making bean soup, 005*66 i 
sandwiches and superintending the distribution of 1 
some. He was Arthur Staj-ne, chef of the leading h 
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E>Ayton, and he composed menus of tempting sav) 
I French names attached, or did before the deluj 
i latter carried away his home and he presided c 
» and sandwiches with dignity unimpaired. 

SEE HOUSE DASHED TO PffiCES. 

Survivors recalled that shortly before noon Tuesda" 

icrs on the hills of Dayton View, a fashionable 

nee section of the city, saw a frame house float 

its foundations above the Dayton View bridge 

s the Miami. Just before the structure reached tlie_ 

i a door opened and a man was seen to look od 

^ing bis eyes with his hand. Beside him stood! 

1 and beliind them in the room of the cottage, i 

1 another woman with a baby in her arms. T^ 

hers shouted warnings to the man to jump into t 

r and take a chance of being rescued. Their crid 

&ently were unlieard. The man closed the door. 

tent later the cottage crashed into a concrete pil 

he bridge and was broken into bits. 

SEALSKIN COAT SENT BY MISTAKE. 

1 amusing incident in connection with the receid 

lief supplies was a dispatch from Dr. McGruddi 

Baltimore, addressed to Gen. Denne of the Amei' 

I Red Cross at Washington, and by him forwarded 

ayton, in which it was said that among the con 
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bbiitiorw of clothing from the Marj-land city was i 

nan's sealskin coat, valued at -¥1,000, which the own- 

Ys maid had included by mistake. The coat has not 

len found. 

Among tlie largest contribulors to the city's needs at 

■time when food was most precious were the hundreds 

' farmers near Dayton, wlio came to the outskirts of 

: city every day since the flood broke with wagon 

Ifids of miik, eggs, potatoes and otlier vegetables. It 

i due to this that tlie mortality among infants de- 

ndent entirely upon milk for sustenance was not so 



MULTIMILLIONAIRE IN BEEAD LINE. 

In the bread line was Eugene J. Barney, a mullimil- 
naire, whose gifts to charity have been very large and 
^ntly included $25,000 to the Y. M. C. A. of Day- 
He obtained three loaves of bread and a s; 
tck of potatoes. 

TYPICAL SCENES OF EUIN. 

On the levee fronting Bums avenue a charaeteri 
pew of the havoc wrought by the flood in the residenti 
istricts was obtainable. Houses had been torn off 
sieir foundations and lay at all angles in the streets. 

Trees in the boulevard, the tops of which were cov- 
ered by the raging flood, were lifting mud-covera 



d-cover^^ 
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iches above the water. Some of tbe bouses thi 

Fted oif their foundations turned over on their side| 

5 were nothing but masses of smashed timbers. 

Flnto this debris men pushed their skiffs and peerq 

t second-story windows in search of victims. 

1 Wayne avenue a three-story house was depositd 
irely across the street. Everywhere was evidea 
Jie freaks played by the torrent. 
^Measurements showed that tlie depth of the flood t 
ttd and Main streets, tlie heart of the city, was nir 
On Main street, the Leonard building was i 
It collapsed when its foundations were unde] 
led. 

BOwing to the lack of wire service in the region del 
feted by the flood it was a week before any one coul 
B a comprehensive story of the Dayton flood. Co3 
londents who got into the stricken city on the firaq 
fief trains went to Toledo to file their dispatches, 
the way out they met an army of correspondents frd 
astern publications just going in. 

TELLS HOW FLOOD AKKITED. 

I Dayton is half encircled by a girdle of levee-bankei 

It lies at the conjunction of the Miami, thii 
ilwater, and the Mad rivers and Wolf Creek. 
■ had been high for a week and more, but < 
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^Hniesday momiiig at b o'clock it was not tbough^^H 
^Bttuatioii was nienai'iiig. ^^| 

The alarm was sounded, however, and residcDt^ 9r 






tlie low lying sections were wanted to seek shelter oo 
the high ground. The only district which complied 
measurably with Uiis advice was Riverdale. In other 
ions little attention was paid to the warning. 
At 7 o'clock the water was still rising and m^ 
icn and women gatliered on the levee to watch the 
sight. At o'clock the levee at the waterworks in tht' 
»uth part of the city gave way with a roar. 



LOOSENS 10-FOOT WATER WALL. 



t Spectators say that a wall of water ten feet fai^ 
shed down. Many saw the advancing wave and wa« 
able to find refuge in buildings. 

The waters advanced so rapidly that a laborer in 
one of the coal yards started to run to high gi'ound, but 

t before he had gone a block the flood was above his waist. 
L Within an hour the water was nine or ten feet in 
■e business section and 17,000 were marooned in the 
Bbwntown buildings. 
I The water rose steadily until 10 o'clock at night, 
when the crest of the wave passed. 

Three large oil tanks burst, flooding the flood with 
a surface of oil. 
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The water rushed tlirougli the streets with tlie veloc- 

bf a mill race, sweeping buildings off their founda- 

1 and submerging the tops of trees. 

1 some of the lowest-lying sections the water was 

r-five feet deep and people were forced to take 

efuge on the tops of houses. 

At that time the water covered an area of twelvci 
tsquare miles. 

SOURCE OF FLOOD A MYSTEBY. 

l^The breaking of the water power dam, it is urg 

lany who have studied the question, would not re- 

; enormous quantity that flooded the city. The 

T was that the flow was increased either by a breakr J 

; of the reservoirs in the JlJami Valley or by anT 

flow. To the north of tlie city are three great arti- 

\ lakes used as feeders for the old Miami and Erie 

fhe Celina, or Grand, reservoir in Auglaze and 

: comities is said to be the largest artificial bod^ 

rater in the world. It is more than twelve nuleg^ 

I covers 17,500 acres. To the northeast is 1 

■t Lewiston reservoir in Logan county, while to the 

t of this is the Laramie reservoir. Both the Celina 

Lewiston reservoirs were patroUed during 

, and no break has occurred in either. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

LOODS ON OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI 



FEOai NOBTH FILL GREAT BITEES — NAVAL : 
ST£S AND NATIONAL OUAEDSMEN HASTEN TO 1 
-EARTHQUAKES ABE ITELT — NATUEE ON 
_PAGE. 

t floods receded in Ohio and Indiana rains can 

e southern portions and the volume of water mei 

I Ohio and JVIississippi river towns, many of whid 

( wrecked and ruined the year before by a grcftj 

Men patrolled levees and governors of state 

red out regiments of national guardsmen and traj 

I of men with sand bags and sliovels hastened 1 

fthen the earthen walls that held bact the flood) 

The Ohio river at Cairo, 111., rose more than 55 fee^ 

i levee is fifty-five feet high, and it is weighted dow 

i sandbags for two feet additional. 

"raffic on the interurban road out of river towns wd 

bped on Sunday. Water swept over the top of thi 

; at Bird's Point, JNIo., laying waste a large sectioj 

Buthem Missouri. 
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MKN ON LETEE DOUBLED. 



The number of workmen strengthening the Cain 
levees was doubled and the city took every precautmn 
to bold back the flood. 

Four companies of the Illinois national guard— 
;l- from Mount Vernon, Newton, Sullivan and 01- 
ly — were the first to arrive, under command of Col- 
onel KjTnan of Effingliam. Crowds of refugees from 
itheastem Missouri arrived in Cairo to add to the 
ipcdc. 

The Cairo executive flood committee sent an appeal 
to President Wilson asking for aid for Cairo and towns 
J ■ near by. 

^^B MESSAGE SENT TO PRESIDENT. 

K The message in substance follows : 

"The worst flood ever known in the Ohio valley and 
the Mississippi is now expected. All previous high 
water records at Cairo south may be broken in a few 

Kays. AVe are making every effort in our power to 
ike care of local situation, but the river communities 
car us should have assistance. Boats, sacks, food and 
ther supplies are needed. May we not have the hdp 
f your great office for this district or is it necessary to 
wait until property and possibly lives are lost before 
aid can be obtained from the Washington government?" 
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pcago militiamen were caDcd out on Sunday, j 
ll SO, and left for Cairo, III. Danger of levees giv- 
ig way at that point and at Shawneetown, III., if the | 
)hio river rises much higlier alarmed the inliahltauts 
nd a call to Governor Dunne for troops to keep order J 
esulted in the hasty departure of the "fighting 7th." 
'art of the regiment left the city about 4 a. m. and the ] 
emainder at 11 o'clock. 

The Illinois naval reserves left in the morning to j 
lelp in the southern Illinois city. The 7th was com- 
ianded hy CoL Daniel Moriarty and the reserves by j 
/apt E. A. Evers. 

MOEIAETY GOES TVITH VANaUASD. 

Difficulty in assembling the troops at the armory in 
espouse to the hurry call delayed the departure and it 
pas nearly 4 a. m. when the first body of guardsmen got 
iWay from the city. The men marched from the armory ■ 
o the Thirty-first street Illinois Central station, where I 
hey entrained. Colonel Moriarty and his staff were 
rith the first detachment. 



^Whei 



HOUND UP SCATTEEED OFFICEES. 



the telephones began to work, as Captain ' 
blorton and some of his aids endeavored to reach the | 
►ther officers of the regiment it was Awxr^^tA^ ^^asSs,* 
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niaTiy were not at liomc. Tliose at th« armory kept 
wires busy, however, aud as rapidly as possible assem- 
bled most of the officers and more than half of the la- 
ment. Orders were left for the balance to follow on t 
[< s|M-cial train, and the first detachment wasted no time in 
^getting to its train. 

At 10 o'clock Sunday night Colonel Moriarty made 
arrapKements with the Illinois Central railroad for spe- 
cial trains to convey the troops to the southern part ot 
■Illinois. Arrangements for the transportation of the 
Biaggage also were made and teams were engaged for 
■tiic moving. 

I Members of the regiment were scattered from Lake 
■Torest to South Chicago and from the lake to the wesl- 
Km city limits. 

W Captain Evers of the naval reserves took a tliirty- 
ifive foot steam launch, which was carried on a flatcar, 
I and four other launches, powerful vessels well calcu- 

■ lated to withstand the force of the flood. Ninety meo 
rleft with the boats. 

1 Four companies of the Fourth Illinois, nearer the 

Kdanger point, also were ordered south. 

i The governor remained in the executive chamber in 

■ the capitol in almost constant telephone communicatirai 
* with Chicago as well as with Mayor Parsons of CairOi 

Sheriff Fraser of Alexander county and others nefsC 
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EABTHQUAKK8 ADD TO PAKIC. 

Sever in the history of the country did the etementl 

' such tricks. With stories of flood and fire i 

tadoes came reports of earthquakes. Scientific ma 

Scted earthquakes on the day the flood broke and' I 

f came a week later. 

%.t Washington, D. C, on March 31, an earthquake*! 

inusual mtensity was registered on the seismograph 1 

Seorgetown university. The principal tremor oo J 

1 at 1 1 :35, although the quakes lasted from 1 1 :01 1 

!;30 the nest morning. The disturbance, apparrj 

, was between 6,000 and 7,000 miles from Woi 



QUAKE HITS BEHRING STRAITS. 

iThe seismograph at St. Louis recorded an earth- 
be of unusual violence on the night of March 30, a 
(pint estimated to be 4,200 miles away. The shoi 
I most severely felt in Behring Straits. It travelei 

. Six main waves, the first of wliich was re-l 
Bed at 9:51 p. m., were followed by three secondary.! 
, the last of which was recorded at 11:12 p. m;| 
imaximum vibration took place at 10:10 p. m. 



CHAPTER XXV 

^MILITARY ACADEMY BOYS TO THE 

RESCUE 

NG SAILOttS AND SOLDIEBS FHOM CULVER SCHOOL ( 
^JJiKE MAXINKUCKEE HASTEN JX> FLOOD DISTRICT8- 
AT TfilP OF WARSAW BOAT CLUB OVER FIELDS i 
XNCKS — OIRI^ FOUND IN TREE TOPS — REAL ADVEN 
S SURPASS FICTION. 

■'Culver Naval and Military cadets, when they return-J 
1 their rescue work at Logansport, Ind., brought "' 
i of the bravery of the shivering sufferers. Fif- 
] hundred persons were taken from flooded houses to 
B of safety by the cadets, who handled their cutters 
B fierce currents of the Wabash, which made a river 
rrery cross-street of the town. 
Fences and twisted masses of wires hampered 1 
ue, but the cadets proved equal to their heroic task, 
rhrough the roof of one small house two women wel 
wed from a dark attic, where they had sat for fort] 
t hours, without food, drink, bedding or h'ght, anil 
e time ignorant of what was going on outside thd 
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Several mothers and itcw-bom babies were rescued 
by the hosjiital coriw, whose raenibers lifted them in 
blankets into the big cutters in which tliey were taken to 
ombulaiice-s at the ivaler's edge. For one sufferer who 
complained that her feel were cold, a jug of hot coffee 
Sn the cutter ser\'ed as a hot water bottle. 

An old man who had been dragged out of an attic 
window insisted that he be taken to feed his horse. 

An industrious hen was found ]>erched on a second- 
story window ledge, where she had just laid a contribu- 
tion to the household food. 

The horrors of Ohio and Indiana floods were brought 

ier home to other cities when refugees began to arrive 

at homes of friends. Improved train connections from 

the affected districts enabled hundreds of refugees to 

L. escape the flooded district. Many pitiful stories of pri- 

ivations endiu-ed and ruin in prospect were told by arriv- 

L.als to the newspaper men who thronged every railroad 

station and met each incoming train. 

There were scores of affecting scenes as the engines 
iffed noisUy into the terminals and the passengers 
ighted from the coaches. Men and women rushed into 
:h other's arms, children were seized in warm em- 
Lces and kissed half to death, and many tears of joy 
■e shed as the flooded districts gave up to anxious 
tchers relatives from whom no word has been received' ' 
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THREE BBmEGBOOMS DEOWNED. 



. W. Kreamer, a railway postal clerk running I 
I Chicago and Marion, Oliio, over the Erie Roai 
\ perhaps as interesting a story to tell as any on 
Kreamer stood beside a farmer Tliursday aftoi 
1 on the edge of the flooded district adjoining Pa 
I watched three young bridegrooms go to their dead 
I stolen boat. 

R'*The farmer and I were talking, near a wagon < 
1 his boat was lying," said Mr. Kreamer. "I 1 
i to bargain with him to row me over to Peru, as b 
B*s father and mother, Mr. and Mrs. R. Bowma 
! marooned there. The farmer, whose name i 
feer Wilson, refused to take me over, because he saj 
fboat wasn't safe. 
*'While we were talking, a few hundred feet fro) 
I wagon, three young men ran up. They had \ 
hg their way over the muddy roads from an intei 
, which stopped its cars three mUes away. 
[*'We heard them shout gladly as they saw the boj 
, before we could reach them they had taken ta 
craft from the wagon, set it in the water, shipped t 
1 and embarked. 



PAUMRB SHOUTS WASNINO. 



J^K " 'Come back, come back/ cried Wilson, as we n 

toward Ihcm. Tou will all be dro^vned.* 

shouted Uiat they could take care of themselves! 

rowed out into the current. They hadn't gone i 

block when their boat struck a submerged fence j 

M^toee and was torn apart. One of the men disapp< 

^^Hpder the water, but the other two hung on I 

^^^kagnients of the boat and were swept along a hui 

^^Ket or more in the current. Then they lost t 

I^^Kld sank after trying in vain to swim. 

'*On the run into Chicago I learned that these i 
were hrakenien on the Chesapeake and Ohio, 
had been married about six months ago, within i 
weeks of each other, and their cottages stood sid^ 
side in that part of Peru now under water, 
gone to Akron, Ind., on the Erie milk train in the e 
ing and were trying to reach their brides when they ^ 
drowned. I foimd lots of the men on the road ■ 

tknew them, but we have not been able to identify i 
m name. 



GETS TO MABOONED BELATIVES. 



Mr. Kreamer, after this experience, 
getting a boat and an oarsman, who rowed him to \ 
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klock of where his falher-in-Iaw and mother-in-law ' 

f nmrooncd. 

They wouldn't let U3 go any closer," he asserted.^ 
f armed patrol was thrown about the town, keepk 
[ fvery one but relief workers. My relatives, 
ped, were on Smith Island, one of the only twd 
I in Peru which at that time were out of waters 
1 Island, comprising perhaps an acre and a hain 
nd, having on it only four houses, was populated 
biout 1,200 persons — ^men and women and childrea 
pi think the refugees there were in better shape thj 

! courthouse, for there are some wells on Smith ^ 
nd. While I was there a number of farmers' boats 
I milk cans and food aboard were rowed in as far as 
jpurthouse." ■ 

nd when the milk got there," broke in C. W.^ 
Us and Walter C. Thomas, who were standing near 
ng to Kreamer's story, "there was an awful 
We were at the courthouse, having escaped in 4.1 
I after about thirty-six hours of it. 



DISTHIBUTE FIKST MILK. 

'. Helms told the story of his and Thomas* escapo, 
hd of the scenes that attended the distribution of th(^ 
first milk. Thomas was a nervous wreck and shuddere( 
ftS he listened to his companion's account of the horrors 
they had endured together. 
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"They ordered an armed guard to supervise tlie dis- 
tribution of that first milk, which ysas a welcome as 
oianna described in the Bible." said Helms. "The 
len fought to get more than a share for their balnes, 
it it was necessar}' to liave a fair distribution, and thftl 
was about a gill to each person. Many men gave up 
Uieir share to women with babies. Later, before we left, 
lenty of provisions had arrived, and we only came away 
use we were anxious to get to Chicago. We made 
the trip back to town on a relief train that bad been sent 
in from Chicago by the Chesapeake and Oliio Railroad, 
and that brought plenty of food for a day or two at 
least." 

This Chesapeake and Ohio relief train was in charge 
of T. H. Gurney, district passenger agent of the road, 
ith headquarters in Chicago. 



TELLS OF RELIEF TEAIN. 

We started the train at 10:30 o'clock Thu: 
morning, flashing word ahead by wire that it was I 
its way," said Jlr. Gurney. "At Hammond we 1 
on a big supply of bread, donated by the townspeod 
who said they also had a cash fund of $1,000 to be x. 
later for the sufferers. All down the line into 'P^ 
we found wagon-loads of clothes and food which j 
farmers had hauled into the stations for shipmoit on % 
train. 
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"At GriflBth, Merrillville, Beatrice, La Crosse, North"! 
JTudson, Kewanna, Twelve Slile, Fullon and Hoovers 
-we loaded on eggs, groceries, poultry, milk and clothing. 
The people gave willingly and said if we needed more 
it would be forthcoming. At Lake Bruce we loaded 9 j 
lot of rowboats on to a flat car. 

"We ran to within two miles of the Peru depo^:! 
when we found 500 feet of track washed out. We mad(;1 
s fool bridge, however, and transferred the supplies to I 
a. string of flat cars, with a Wabash engine attached,! 
The food was hauled into town and we started back.^ 
Only Helms and Thomas came back with us, althoug 
on the trip down we had taken about eight of our em 
ployes anxious to get to their families in Peru." 

BEINGS NEWS OF CHICAGOANS. 

tWhUe Mr. Gumey was describing the experienc* 
he relief corps there staggered into the offices an un- , 
pt, wild-eyed man, with a three-ilay growth of beard' j 

|fais face and mud smeared all over his shoes andj 
His clothes were in rags. 

i^Hello, Carl," shouted somebody in the office, and! 
i minute the stranger was the center of an excited! 
up of railroad men. It was learned that he wai 
I Decker of Chicago, a brakeman on the Chesapeake 
i Ohio's star train, the Old Dominion flyer. Thq 
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(astlNTtind Old Dominion, with Decker aboard, left OS' 
raffo Monday momfng and got as far as Webster, Ind, ^ 
where it was stalled. ^ 

The passengers were taken in automobiles to RiA- 
^ond, where they were sheltered safe and well eared for ^ 
h a hotel. They were unable tn jret East or AA'^est. Tlw ■ 
^cfttlioiind Old Doimnion, due in Chicago at 2 :80 o'clock 
on Monday afternoon, was stalled for five days at CflO- 
verse, Ind., with washouts on both sides, but the paa-l 
sengers are safe and well cared for. Decker broughl I 

I this information, and then told the story of his i 
loumey to Cliicago. 
near 
|ha< 
tree 
I ha 
mom 



TELLS srORY OF ESCAPE. 



"Like those three poor fellows who were drow 

rear Peru, I am a bridegroom," said Decker, "and a 

t had been shut up in that Richmond hotel for net 

iree days I decided to get to Chicago and my i 

had to swim for it. I left Richmond Wednet 

morning on foot. 

"After walking about ten miles I came across I 
of water and I stole a boat, which I rowed for abo! 
six nules. Then I came to a stretch of the tracks of 
the Pennsylvania Road and I got a lift of about 
twenty miles on a work train. I borrowed a horse from 
a farmer, who took my word that I would lea\'e it i 
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■other, about eight miles down the road. I left the 
orse there, and Uie brother told nie if I walked about 
(ire miles more 1 could get anotlier Pennsylvania work 
rain. I found that train and got another lift. 

"All told, 1 guess I walked about seventy miles and I 
pde on the Pennsylvania five times and usetl one horse \ 
nd two boats. At last I got to Rochester, where I I 
aught the Erie and came straight into Chicago, 

"The passengers on the two stalled Old Dominion 
rains had a great time. They had plenty to eat and 
I like a company on shipboard, with games to pass 
he time." 

FLEES IN BOAT. 

hei Chicagoan who liad an experience similar | 
?■ Decker's was Harry Brinkerhoff, a traveling sales- 
ban. Dressed in rubber boots, blue shirt and a mud- 
itained travehng suit, Brinkerhoff arrived from Peru, 
[nd., in the afternoon, after being three days and two 
lights on the road. 

"I went to Peni Sunday on business," said Mr. I 
Brinkerhoff, "and was to leave Tuesday morning at 
' o'clock. When I awoke I looked out of the window 
Lnd found the city was covered with several inches of 
vater. I watched the waters as they cUmbed slowly 
■f inch. 
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"Then I left the hotel and went to Uie courthouse, 
covering the distance by boat Men, women aiitl diil- 
drcn were crowded together. There was no room for 
any to sit down, and no one made any attempt to keep 
le place dean. They were too tired and frightened 



r 
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I left the courthouse Tuesday night in a boat whidl 
some one had left, and started on my way down tJie 
river to some point — I did not know just where, I 
had been in many flood experiences before, having lived 
along the Red River for several years, and knew hoff 
handle a boat in the swift nmning stream. 

BODIES FEOZEN IN THEE. 

"All Tuesday night and part of ^Vednesday I- 
ised about on those waters. I saw bodies float 
itermjngled with trees and ruins of the houses, 
■ee miles out of Peru I passed under a tree in 
were the bodies of two girls, frozen. As I pi 
reached up with one of my oars and tried to jar 
.loose, but they were frozen too tight. 

■'At another place I passed under a bridge. A house 
iwas lodged against it. The waters were so high I could 
look into the windows of the upper story. There I saw 
the bodies of a man, a woman and two children. In the 
room were the bodies of several pigs 
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"The only time I was in real peril was when I was 
passing under a railroad bridge. Here rapids had 
formed over the debris, and I was forced to lie flat i 
the boat and let it shoot past. The gunwales scrape) 
the bottom of the bridge flooi-ipg and the boat whirlel 
in the eddies, but did not capsize. I got to Loganspori 
safely, and by a series of boat rides, 'hikes' and wagi 
rides reached Plymouth, Ind., where I took the trai 

Chicago." 

RCHOOI.BOYS AS HEROES. 

ieroism of young men of Warsaw, Ind., first to r 
lid to Peru's telegrapliic cry for help, saved th( 
9 of hundreds of persons. Members of the Warsaw 
i Club, many of them high school pupils, launchei 
tity boats, steered them through the flood to Perl 
iTvith the aid of citizens established the two haven 
Hmith Island and the courthouse, then carried tl^ 
lie to them. 

Lawrence Gannon, an employe of the Michigan 
tral, who was visiting relatives in Peru, told ho« 
f rescued him with hundreds of others. 
^There was one message for help sent from Pei 
ire the wires went down and that was received i 
aw," said Gannon. "Scores of the boys there f 
jther and they must have assembled quickly, foi 
r boats, eighty of them, with the boys pulling as i 
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in a boat race, shot into the streets of Peru whfle the 
people were struggling in the water. 

"Those boysi kept up a constant boat patrol tnm 
tiie bouses to the courthouse and the other island. I was 
»nding in the second story of a house when they 
ived up and got me. They picked people out of the 




CHAPTER XXVI 
NATION SPRINGS TO RELIEF 

S CALLED TO FIGHT WATERS — SEcnETABY OF IV AJ 
a FLOOD ZONE — DEAD ANIMALS LITfEK BTEEETS. 

the national guardsmen of Ohio and Indiana weraji 
[ out. President Wilson directed Secretary atm 
r Garrison to proceed to the Ohio flood district an(t 
ms able to co-ordinate the relief forces by the powen 
s office. 

Pood and clothing and money from all parts of thej 
was hastily collected and loaded upon ears, < 
1 far distant Haiwaii came contributions by cable. J 
For days the need for assistance was felt in manjj 
Store keepers and other business men founj 
f stocks ruined with no chance of recovery and meii^ 
jpto-do were plunged into poverty. However longi 
I credit by wholesalers enabled such merchants to I 
nue their business and to feed and clothe the peoplcj 
:fter the flood swept through Ohio and IndianaJ 
t found tlieir way to the Ohio and on the Sunday I 
fewing the tornado cries for help came from Ohid^X 
[Mississippi river towns. Governor Dunne of lUi- 
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I directed companies of the national guard to pn>* 
to the river with car loads of hags which filled 
with sand were used to strengthen and repair the levees. 

"While men were showi» to be iwwerless in the face 
of such a demonstration of the elements, the powers of 
civilization to relieve were manifested in a remarkable 
way. Strange as it may seem thousands of people 
found the flood an actual henefit. Poor people most 
always live in the lowlands, because the possibility of 
floods makes land cheaper tliere. These poor district! 
were hit the hardest and men out of work and barely 
li^-ing, with their famihes, found upon being rescued 
tliat they were provided with fine clotliing from homes 
of rich people and for once they had ample food and no 
fear of tlie morrow. But those working people who 
have saved money and bought little homes on the cheap 
lowlands saw their savings wiped out in one night and 
they faced the discouraging problem of again sai 
sufficient to rebuild their small shelters. 




CHAPTER XXVII 
OTHER GREAT FLOODS 

; OF JOHNSTOWN AND GAI.VESTON — TWO CIT: 
WIPED OUT BY GEEAT WALLS OF WATEE. 

) other disastrous floods of modern times wej 
EatJohnstown,Pa.,andat Galveston, Texas. Ea< 
Jiese disasters were confined to one locality and I 
•or was limited, but in the tornado and flood of 19^ 
lis of towns and cities and thousands of fan 
tborhoods were included and the horror extended 
I New England to the Rocky Slountains. 

JOHNSTOWN FLOOD. 

rhe Johnstown flood, May 31, 1889, was caused I 
|)ursting of the great reservoir of Lake Conemaugi 
i and a half nules long, and a mile and a half widi 
I one hundred feet at its greatest depth. The greafl 
, of water swept down the beautiful Conemau^S 
destroying Johnstown and all its suburb&a 
; completed the destruction. The loss of life wsaI 
and the property destroyed was estimated atJ 
5,000,000. 

291 
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Tbe djun which held bock the waters of the Con^ 
fiuiugfa nrscTToir had ttcen pointed to as a meuace for ten , 
years before it finally gave way. 

^^ WABNIKO GrVBS. 

^^B Messengers were dispatched to Johnstown to i 
^^H inluibitants, but the messengers were only hal£f 
^^Htred. Already, from a log boom that had eome d 
^^Irlier in the day from another creek, the streetal 
Johnstown were knee deep in water, Init comparatiTl 
few residents took tliat warning seriously and went ? 
their faniilii-s to the hills. When it became certain that ' 
the dam was going, an engineer named I'arks mounted 
a fast horse and rode to Johnstown, 18 miles away, cry- 
ing the danger as he rode through the vallej*. 

At three o'clock the whole center of the dam gave 
way for 800 feet in width. Trees, rocks and earth 
bounded into the air. A great flood of water, half a 
mile wide and 40 feet high, rushed down the valley. It 
caught up Mineral Point. It tore down upon East 
Conemaugh, where the Pennsylvania railroad had its 
yards, and demolished every house. En^nes weighing 
20 tons were picked up like chips and made to serve the 
will of the flood as battering rams. 
( The Galveston flood occurred Sept. 8, 1900, With- 
i period of five hours, but chiefly between 7 and 9 
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Mk Uwt night, 6000 Jives were lost and property, in 
ng 7000 buildings, valued at $18,000,000, was de- 

L West Indian hurricane, lasting 18 hours, the 
ng in every direction and reaching a maximum w 
' estimated at 185 miles an hour, swept over 
v. Streets were flooded to a maximum depth of 
I above mean low tide. The gulf of Mexico 
I upon the fated city. 

LEFT THE CITY A RUIN. 

le tidal wave swept the buildings from their frai 
ty foundations. Many of those which resisted tbj 
of the waters were tluown down by the furioia 
. Throughout the night of Sept. 8 Galveston t 
ithing sea. The next day came the slow suhsideni 
waters, the hurricane meanwhile having sweri 
■d to wreak its havoc hi other regions, 
lost all of the residence part of the city was ] 
Much of the business quarter was irretrlevabti 
destroyed. The piers were washed away, shipping ^ 
driven upon the beach or hurled out into the gulf i 
sunk. Warehouses, churches, schools, bridges, docla 
railroad stations, the tracks of the railroads in many ii 
[ stances, with locomotives and cars, hovels a 
the homes of the low and the high indiscriminately wel 
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blotted out, ant] over a cunaJderable purt of the city 
Undniarks were obliterated. 

RKEATES-r AMKKICAN CATASTBOPUK 

Galveston's most serious of all losses was its loss of 
life The destruction of property in the citj'- and its 
suburbs was $30,000,000. Tliis is exceeded by the prop- 
erty loss in the big Boston fire of 1872, which was 
Jp80,000,000. It is far below the destruction of property 
in the Chicago conriagration of 1871, which was $190,- 
000,000. But in loss of life the Galveston catastrophe 
far surpassed all the other calamities which ever occur- 
red in the United States up to the storm and flood of 
March 1913. 




CHAPTER XXVIII 

ENTRAL"-JUST A GIRL. BUT TI 

REAL NEW HEROINE OF MODERN 

LIFE 

: OEEAT OHIO FLOOD UNCOVEHS AN UNDISCOVEB] 

ohce foe bbaveev and teaches us how talua 
"helix)-gihls" are. 
tribute to hekoines of the flood. 
By Maey Boyle O'Rehxy. 

i memorable cause for pride amidst the heartren 

I hardships of the western floods is the quiet eoiiraj 

he telephone girls, 

IWhere torrents unloosed by northern watershet 

pt swift destruction through unprotected lowland 

plea of a stricken people could be voiced ori 

ugh "central." 

I Telegraph companies acknowledged the worst pn 

^on in their history, railways were paralyzt 

foughout the flood zone, In scores of isolated tow 

of the Scioto, Muskingum and Miami valley an ova 

whelmed community's hope for relief centered onj 

lonely girl I 
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In time of petoe the operators who sit aI tlie swite 
board hear life jnrecp by — i^ioring tbcir esdstes 
The gay greetings, the eager plam for pleasuring \ 
not itidude them. 

But in the butir of crisis, ah, then we consider " 
tral" — grateful to find her clear-headed in < 
capable of cupiiig with catastrophe, eifictent to aid y 
tims who will escape, if at all, hy fractions of e 

"Don't ask roe who the dead are," answered ' 
tral" at Chillicothe. switching and relaying tales of i^ 
struction and desolation. 

"Don't ask me who the dead are. Now we i 
think only of the people who are still aHve." 

All down the Ohio valley little towns escaped . 
tanic tragedies because girl operators stood Ijy ' 
switchboards. As Logansport was cut off came a ] 
brave word on behalf of flood refugees marooned j 
the hilltop. At Dayton an intrepid "central,"' 
in the dark — for gas mains were gone — cheered ■ 
thousands in business buildings with news of spe< 
rescue. 

In Peru a quick-witted "central" telephoned i 
ing after warning against the on-rusliing danger. 

At St. Marys, when the grand reservoir broke i 
inundated the town, "central" stood waist deep in \ 
flooded oflice to telephone Fort Wayne of the trag 

Hamilton and Fremont and Columbus sweptJ 



m 
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yellow, swirling seas were comforted by bulletins of 
lives saved and relief trains already on their way. 

The brave reports give no hint of conscious self- 
sacrifice or heroism. Apparently each "central" was in- 
stinctively loyal to her job. Five telephone operators 
trapped by the crest of the flood in Zanesville's ex- 
change worked steadily through eerie days to the deton- 
ation of falling buildings and the light of burning struc- 
tures. 

"The river swept like a great wind through the city," 
telephoned Miss Arline Barnett, "but already the wa- 
ters are receding. The worst is over. We are thankful 
to be alive. Send us medicine and food." 

Girl prisoners who watched buildings collapse in 
torrents of unimaginable fury and victims whirled away 
on drifting housetops yet kept courage to voice brave 
news to homeless sufferers 1 

We know them now, UNNAMED BUT NOTA- 
BLE — the switchboard girls who think and work. 
Their calm in the midst of calamity promises a new ele- 
ment of safety and gives a new reason for considering 
"central." 



CHAPTER XXIX 
FIGHTING ON THE LEVEES 

^ ItlVEB TOWNS AIDED BY SOLDIERS STEUQGLE TO KEEP 1 
WITHIN BANKS — THOUSANDS OF HOME! J 
BMEBOED — PEOPLE LR-E IN WOODS — BUSINESS i 
DED — BAILEOADS TIED UP. 

irming breaks in the Big Four levee, just beyond j 

lutskirts of Cairo, roused the inhabitants to intense I 

nCTit. The seepage in all parts of the town be- ] 

ft greater than before and a keener realization of the I 

iened catastrophe possesses the mihtaiy inside theJ 

Traffic on the main line of the Illinois Central rail- ] 
f. was paralyzed because of a washout of the tracks 4 
fereen Cairo Junction and the Cache river, in the 
taage district. The water went over the tracks iii i 
arly morning of Monday, March 31st and Tuesday, 
1 1st, with the result that the Seminole limited from j 
Louis and the Panama limited from Chicago were 
ible to pass. 

SUBMEBGED FOE FOUH MILES. 

i'frhe stretch of submerged property is about four ] 
299 
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ScTcnl hundred feet of track were w, 






naestacg. 
out. 

Prrpaimtioos for the Bood, whtcb was inevitable 
went forward in the doomed dty. The ring of pick and 
% beard all along the line of the sea wall as 
! troops from Chicago, tbc "T'ightin>r Seventh," and 
■ assooates from other points of Illinois, with the d 
xan naval resen-es from Chicago, toiled at strengtln j 
f the levee throughout its length- 



WHOLE CITV IS riCKKTED. 

That the militia officers fully realize the imma 
mger was shown when CoL Daniel Moriarty, lei 
I the 7th regiment and in charge of all the troopl 
Cairo, practically placed the city under military i 
^Vithougfa no actual declaration of martial law w^s t 
nounced, picket lines were thrown out and more \ 
300 soldiers patrolled the streets. It was stated fM 
tliat the reason for this was the desire to inspire i 
among persons said to be in the town for the purpoi 
looting homes left unprotected by people who have I 
the city. Col. Moriartj' feared a reign of terror a 
the citizens when the actual flood came. In order | 
there would be no delay at the eleventh hour, boats 1 
commandeered and moored close to the levees. 
L Nights of the terrible week the levees were i 




St.* 
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tne camp fires of the soldiers. Along the sea wall, 
with swinging lanterns, strode officers searclung for 
traces of a rupture in the clay and concrete structure. 
Knots of officers stood in groups and discussed the situ- 
ation or glanced curiously at tlie captain's cabin of the 
Henry Marquand, a river packet, in which Col. Mor- 
iarty has established his headquarters. 



SCENE IN THE BOAT's CABIN. 



The way to the high perched military office was a 
devious one and involved much chmbing of phuiks, nar- 
row stairways and railings. In the middle of the little 
cabin, surrounded by a miscellany of curios collected 
by the captain of the Henry Marquand, sat Col. JMor- 
iarty. He had impressed a reporter for a Chicago news- 
paper and was dictating to him rapidly as the rest of the 
detachment entered. The reporter sat at a typewriter, 
mounted on a box and pounded away in the murky light 
of two ship's lanterns. 

The first serious break in the Big Four levee occur- 
red at 6 p. m., Tuesday, April 1st, when, with a rush, a 
section of the masonry gave away about two miles out- 
side of the city and allowed a torrent to surge into the 
low lying section known as the drainage district — ^a 
tract of about 9,000 acres. All inhabitants of the valley 
had been warned hours before. The water reached a 
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Hgith of sereral feet in the area and had the effect tvl 
^■piporarily relio'inf; the strain on the rcsi of the leretfl 
^■rthcr south. Minor breaks ocairrcd and the seepages 
^Bntinued to increase, with the result tliat many pe^J 
^prts who intended to "stick it out" weakened and ttfl 
^hn to make inquiries relative to train time. ^H 

^1 CHICAGO FIRMS BEPBESENTED. ^| 

Amonf; the firms who have offices or hmiber y^^| 
in the drainage district are Sears, Roebuck & Co.,^H 
Chicago and the Chicago ^lill and Lmnber companj^f 

A strange parade was held Tuesday when 100 n^H 
liamen marched through the thoroughfares in charg^H 
nearly 000 colored men, whom they had dragged fl!^| 
their homes to act as laborers. The negroes had not^H 
sponded to the call for help and had to be "gone f'^^l 
Althoiigl) their wives, in some instances, falsi^^| 
blithely and earnestly from the front door steps« ^^H 
searches usually were rewarded by discovering thej^H 
calcitrants in bed — if not in fact under the bed— ^^| 
deavoring to avoid service at the levee. ^^| 

A. E. Eden arrived in town with $1,000 for the^^H 

of any Odd Fellows among the citizens or among ^^H 

troops who might be in need of assistance. Mr. E^^| 

reported to Lieut. C. F. McClure of the 4ith regim^H 

nho is a grand guardian in the Odd Fellows. J^H 
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United States Senator James Hamilton Lewis 

1 from Chicago that he was starting for Springfield 

> take up with Gov. Dmine a request to the president 

r more government boats in the Mississippi river fo 

I place. Authorities here are anxious that they 1 



TEOUBLE AT MOUND CITY. 

labor troubles and of rapidly rising water at Mound 

', 111., eight miles from Cairo, complicated the relief 

To add to the excitement a big fire attacked 

! of the stnictures in the little town and the r« 

! in the sky was plainly visible in Cairo. Tw 

panies were hastened to the scene to join those t 

r there. The tire was extinguished without mud 

t shortly afterward a second glai-e in the heaved 

inced a second blaze, this time in the drainage diaj 

Shawneetown, III., was twelve feet deep m watd 

|the levee was awash in places. The levee on Iha 

r side was cut, so that the water entering was bacH 

, and comparatively little damage was done \m 

'ash. 

I soon as the water in the levee had equaled tb 
stage of the Ohio outside the mihtia permitted the tele- 
pbone girls and the citizens' committee, consisting 
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"largely of business men, to enter. A patrol of W^ 
flooded town was made by boat and business men 
guarded their stocks, put out of reach of the highest 
water before the town was cleared by the militia. The 

fiji|riephoae exchange was above any possihie water. 

^^M PEOPLE LITE tH TENTS. 

Of the 2,000 inhabitants of the town, 600 were in 
tents oil the ntlge a mile back of the city. A detach- 
ment of the militia was in charge. The rest of the pe»- 
i>le have gone elsewhere. 

^K WHISKY. 5,000 BABRELS OP IT, IK FLOOD. 

^^^ A large warehouse of the Rugby Distiller)' com- 
pany in the western end of Louisville, weakened by 
flood waters, collapsed late Tuesday night, April Ist, 
releasing into the river about 5,000 barrels of whisk>', 
valued at a quarter of a niilliou dollars. 

The threatened collapse of weakened buildings was 
the only source of anxiety as the crest of the flood passed 
Louisville with a stage of slightly more than forty-five 
feet. 

I-.ower river points were under water to Paducah, 
with water more than two feet deep in the lower sections 
of tiie city, faced the menace of a useless lighting plant 
Tlenderson and Owensboro, safe from flood damage 
, themselves, were taxed with the care of hourly incrs 
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iBg refugees. At Wickliffe, where are gathered more 
than 1,000 refugees from Hickman, Cairo and Colum- 
bus, the shelter situation became acute. 

NATION PLEDGES AID. 

Secretary Garrison of the war department, as he 
passed through Knoxville, Term., on his way to Wash- 
ington, returning from his visit to the Ohio flood dis- 
trict, sent an identical message to the governors of the 
ten states lying in the Ohio and lower Mississippi val- 
leys, pledging federal aid to all local authorities in 
handling the flood situation. The war secretary's mes- 
sage asked each of the executives to raise all the money 
and gather all the supplies possible in the circumstances. 
Mr. Garrison further suggested that each of these ten 
governors appoint a responsible person, who shall re- 
ceive local appeals for federal assistance and transmit 
them to the war department in Washington. 

"It is obvious," said Secretary Garrison, "that this 
plan will result in co-ordination, will prevent waste and 
will assure much more efficient service." 
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CHAPTER XXX 
HISTORY OF CITIES 

I COMMUNITIES ENGULFED AB£ AMONG OLDEST 3 
NOETHWEST nEEBITOET. 

; Great Miami river, responsible for most of the 
i in the flood which swept Ohio, rises in Hardin J 
nty and flows southward for a distance of about IfiOji 

The Great Miami flows through Troy, Dayto] 

nilton and a score of smaller towns, entering 1 

J river at the southwest corner of the state, 20 mild 

t of Cincinnati. 

f Geographically speaking, the Great Miami is oi^ 

ftfae most peculiar streams in the United States. 

ws rapidly through a very fertile country which t 

i for miles hardly a foot above the ordinary hia 

• level. 

i The Great Miami is navigable only for a small pa] 

E its length. The Miami canal runs along the riv4 

f a distance of 70 miles, passing through Dayton a 

ilton, and through this canal freight barges i 

Tated. The Mad, Whitewater and West Brand 
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pAYTos A cmr or 116,577. 



riven flow into th« Great Miami, and ordinary floods 
occur almort every spring ulung the valleys through 
whidi they flow. 

t>ayton, Ohio, is the count}- seat of Montgomery 
ty, and had a population of 116,377, according to 
■cnsiis of 1910. It is situated at the confluence of 
Creat Miami and Mad rivers and Stillwatur and 
f creeks. Four railroad lines pass through the dty 
«■« 123 trains enter the dty daily at the new union 
station, which was finished in 19O0 at a cost of $»00,000. 

Re citj' has an area of Ifii/o square miles. I 

Dayton's manufacturing interests are widely di\-er- 
ed and include the manufacture of cash registers, 
railroad and street cars, scales, agricultural implements, 
water wheels, sewing niacliines and foundry jiroductg. 
Many establishments employ from five hundred to 

H;nty-five hundred hands. The United States census 
1910 gave the average number of wage earners aS 
754. Tlie total wages paid a year aggregate ten 
...Jion dollars and the value of the products almost 
seventy-five million dollars. 

Dayton has more interurban traction lines than any 
otht-r city in Ohio; there are nine lines radiating in all 
i from the dty and haWng a combined i 



mbined m^|lj 
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age of more than seven hundred miles. Dayton has 
excellent schools, libraries and hospitals. 

WAS FOUNDED IN 1795. 

The town was laid out in November, 1795, by Gen. 
Israel Ludlow, and was named after Gen. Jonathan 
Dayton. The first settlers arrived in the spring of 1796. 
Situated in the midst of a fertile agricultural region 
and the center of a gigantic trade territory, Dayton 
grew to be the third largest manufacturing city in Ohio. 
It also is one of the richest cities per capita in the mid- 
dle west. 

Dayton has been called the home of the cash register, 
of the computing scale, the interurban car and the aero- 
plane. The Wright brothers did their pioneering work 
in aviation in the neighborhood of Dayton, and manu- 
factured their machines and had their school of avia- 
tion there. The National military home for disabled 
volunteers is at Dayton. 

HAMILTON OLDER CITY. 

Hamilton, Ohio, is the county seat of Butler county, 
32 miles southwest of Dayton and 15 miles north of 
Cincinnati. The town is on the Great Miami river and 
the Miami and Erie canal. It has a population of 
35,000. Hamilton was founded in 1791 by Gen. Ar- 
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OTHEE PIECES. 
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^^^pir St. Clair and named in honor of Alexander I 
^^Bn, It was incorporated as a town in 1810. 
^^H The excellent water power \\as been of ^eat ad- 
^^Huitage in the de^'clopmcut of the city and has made 
I^^maniifacturing Die city's chief industn,-, 'Hie chief 
niannfuctures are flour, paper, beer, woolen goods, agri- 
cultural implements, machinery and tools. Hearf 
trade also is carried on in tobacco, hay, grain and vege- 

^^B^ Middlctown, Ohio, anoUier of the flood-s 
^^Hfwns, is in Ilutler county on the Great jVIiami : 
^^Hkd the Miami and Erie canal, about 3-1 uiiles nort 
^^Bihcinnati. It, too, was the center of an agricuiti 
^^TCCtion, but water power transformed the place -; 
made it a manufacturing town. Its principal prodi 
have been bicycles, agricultural implements, pa^ 
flour, dairy products and tobacco products. The | 
lation of Middletowii is 13,000. 

Other towns along the Great Miami river and'Sj 
Miami and Erie canal between Dayton and where^ 
Great Miami empties into the Ohio, are West Ca: 
ton, Miamisburg, Frankhn and Cleves; West Cai 
ton and Miamisburg are villages a short distance sc^ 
of Dayton, formed for the greater part of manu 
iring establishments and those employed in them. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
DRIFTWOOD TALES 

DAYS AND NIGHTS WITH THOUSANDS MABOONED IN MIDST 
OF WATERS — HOB8ES IN NATIONAL BANK — GIRL 
RESCUES TWENTY-SEVEN — ^DROWNED MAN "cOMES TO 
LIFE." 

Rescuers went through the parish of Emanuel 
church at Dayton, distributing ham sandwiches and 
other food to the famished flood victims. 

"We will not eat ham sandwiches," said some of 
them. "This is Friday." 

Father Sieber held aloft a sandwich and said, "It 
is all right to eat this," and suited the action to the 
word. He invoked a rule of the church which permits 
the suspension of certain religious obligations in time 
of stress. 

Four horses enjoyed shelter in the Fourth national 
bank building, as safe and soimd as the currency in its 
vaults. Some of the people to whom they owe their 
lives are dead. Before the flood reached its apex, the 
horses were taken into the bank. The people who saved 
them returned to more rescue work. 

818 
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^^fttnet on lower Kifth street turned down a box of 
^^^Bicy bilked goods, and begged a relief part}- to give 
^^Hr "just one loaf of rj^e bread instead." 
^^B Her wish was granted. 

^^B Among the heroines was Mary Costellu, daughter 

^^ojf Frank CostcIIn, pajier manufacturer. W^itli a 

clotliL's line slie rescued 27 women and children, who 

were dragged into an upper-storj' window at tlie Cos- 

tcllo home. 

Sister Helen of the Notre Dame convent in North 
^■^ayton saved 70 persons from the flood by throiving 
^Vv rope from a window and then pulling refugees in off 
debris and out of the water. All the sisters in the con- 
vent were saved. The nuns prayed aloud while the 
water was creeping liigher and higher on the walls of 
the convent. 

^^H FISHING FOB CANNED GOOQS. 

A dozen telephone girls down at Miamisburg, bd 
Dayton, stuck to tlieir posts and were marooned abi 
a grocery. They managed to cut a hole through | 
floor, and with lines fished canned goods and loavesJ 
bread from the water in the store. On this food \ 
lived for two days. 

Mrs. Frank Camell, worth millions and part ow 
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ue National Cash Register Co., sent an appeal to 
relief workers at the big plant asking that food be 
I to her, as she was marooned in her home. The same 
; in which her food supply was sent also carried 
plies to Mary Smith, poor negress, prisoner in 
^ble frame building. 

Clerks in the iiostoftice building found an old tai 
ifpater that could be made fit to tlrink by boihis 
" had no fuel, but by shouting to the men ai 
ten in the Cappel building across the street a tri 
? arranged. The Cappel building refugees thn 

I to the postoffice and sent over some fuel. 

^s boiled the water and sent a quantity of it to thi 

nds across the way, who were half dead with thin 

^Refugees throughout the business section estal 

Ihed a means of communication by stretching ropei 

from building to building. Those better supplied with 

food sent provisions in this way to their less fortimate 

neighbors. 

The body of a woman was found hanging to a chai 
delier in a house at the foot of Morton street. She 
been caught by the flood without a chance of esca; 
lifted up to the ceiling and drowned. 



CAME TO LIFE. 

. A. Turney, of Columbus, Ohio, removed as deal 
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BUSINESS IN BAHJtOAD STATION. 



^^BlJfe" laat iiight 

^" A sdulU boy standing beside Uie supposed corpse 
shrieked. A doctor came running, restoratives were ap- 
plied, and Tumcj- spoke. He told how he was washed 
away from his family and floated to a tree on Green- 
lawn uvtrnue. He hitclicd himself to the trunk with 
harness straps that drifted to him, and be remained 
there until ait down as dead. 

t Richard Filley. 3203 W. 82d street, Big Four I 
i conductor, tlie first Cleveland refugee of the ] 
ton flood to retui'ii liunie told tlie storj' of how he, ' 
115 passengers, 40 of them women, was marooned il 
two days and two nights on the top floor of the i 
station while water 12 feet deep surrounding 
building. 

A kind fate seemed to hover over the entire ] 
FiUey says. None was drowned and never at any i 
were they without food or water. 

"X left Cleveland at 9 p. m. aboard train No. '. 
bomid for Cincinnati, where we were due to arriv^ 
5 a. m. Tuesday," said Filley at his home. "We J 
late, however, and it was 4 :55 a. m. Tuesday whea-J 
crossed the Great Miami bridge at Dayton. We i 
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I as we approached the depot. The tracks 1 
^011 were in such bad shape that the dispatch* 
sd to let us proceed. 

NONE FEAEED FLOOD. 



^ 

be- 1 
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Ve stood there just across the bridge until S:l 
The river was rising at a rapid rate, but no one 
fear. Finally the water covered the track 
I orders came quickly. Passengers on a Pen] 
lia train lying alongside were loaded onto our c 
! were told to run into the depot. As ' 
gside the shed the fii-es were put out in the engii 
e flood. Water around us was waist deep. 

then started lifting passengers up onto t^ 
1 shed, and boosting them from there into the upp 
Hows of the depot. We threw ropes to six men i 
iicinnati, Hamilton & Dayton train 125 feet awajj 
f tied these around their waists and we pulled thcj 
e shed. 
1 the same way we rescued three men who 1 
> sleep in the caboose of another train. 
[ kitchen of the depot restaurant was on tlij 
iod floor, and we had food for that day and nighS 
gram kept pouring down. 

Uow street was a rushing, mad river. It carried 
, tables, horses, wagons and smaiU. Kwisfta ^-as 
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^h it. A man who refused to leave a little railway 
uity when warned was drowned iiuide his coop. 

LOOKED UKE OCEAK. 

"By Wednesday morning we seemed to be in 1 
Ist of an ocean. Scores of houses were 6oat^ 
k-lly down tlie river. They were piled up agai 
E Miimii bridge until it finally gave way. 
"Wednesday night tlie storm reached its clinJ 
Tlie rain fell as from a hose. Lightning flashed i 
thunder craslied. Then the worst of the fires broke g 
and from our windows we could see flames shooting j 
feet into the air. Both men and women knelt on J 
floors and prayed out loud. One man, a member c 
tlieatrieal troupe lost his mind completely and we 1 

t place him mider guard. 
" 'We're goners,' a man said to me, and I was i 
believe him. Everyone thought the world had c 
an end. 
"Thursday morning brought relief, however, 
it began to get colder the water began to recede rap 
We saw land during the day and by Friday mori 
5 river was inside its banks. 
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TRAINMEN IVEIIE nEROES. 

"Kirk Conley, C. H. & D. conductor, Mike Ke: 
ivlvaniq_conductor, operator O'Neil and a nd 
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«r whose name I did not learn were the heroes of 
They never lost their nerve, and led the 
1 who got our food and water for us. 
"Our food came from the debris wliich floated on t 
We had apples, ham, succotash, sausages j 
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PRAYER FOn FLOODED CITIES 
Bv Bishop Dathi II. Gh£eb. 

"Ob merdfui God and heavenly Father^ 
who has tAUgbt us in Thy Holy Word that 
Thou dost not willingly afflict or grieve the 
children of men, give ear to the prayers which 
we hiunbly offer to Thee in behalf of our 
brethren who are suffering from the great wa- 
ter floods. 

"Cause them in their sorrow to experience 
tlic comfort of Thy presence, and in their be- 
wilderment the guidance of Thy wisdom. 

"Stir up, we beseech Thee, the wills of Thy 
people to minister with generous aid to their 
present needs, and so overrule in Thy Provi- 
dence this great and sore calamity that we may 
be brought nearer to Thee and be knit more 
closely one to another in sympathy and love. 
All which we humbly ask through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Anien." 
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